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A CALL TO ACTION. 


The National Organization Committee of the Peoples Party, assem- 
bled in session in the Laclede Hotel, St. Louis, on the 23d and 
24th days of November, issued the following address : 


Recognizing the importance of immediate, united and aggres- 
sive work to secure the lining up of all reform forces for the 
approaching campaign, we, the National Organization Committee 
of the Peoples Party, hereby call a meeting of said committee at 
the Laclede Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., for January 12, 1898, and 
respectfully invite the National Committee of the Peoples Party 
to meet with us in conference on the above date, appealing to 
their patriotism and sense of duty to aid us in restoring our party 
organization to its once splendid estate. 

Feeling it due to the members of the Peoples Party to out- 
line the objects of this call, we submit the following recommenda- 
tions : 

First.—The holding of a National Nominating Convention 
on the first Wednesday in April, 1898. 
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SEconD.—The holding of State conventions during the third 
week in March, 1898, for the purpose of selecting delegates to 
the National Convention. 

TuHIRD.—That the nomination of Congressmen be delayed 
until after the holding of the National Convention. 

FourtTH.—That the platform on which the contest for 1898 
and 1900 be waged should embody the following propositions : 

1.—Absolute paper money based upon every commodity and 
resource of the nation, a full legal tender and receivable for all 
dues public and private in the United States. 

2.—Free coinage of gold and silver at tiie present legal ratio, 
the coin debts of the United States payable in either at the option 
of the government. 

3.—All money to be issued by the national government only 
and paid out direct to the people for services rendered, or to be 
loaned to them at a low rate of interest on safe security, and 
without the intervention of national or private banks, provided 
that the volume of the currency shall not exceed $50 per capita. 

4.—Government ownership and operation of railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 

5.—Opposition to alien ownership, and the holding of land 
for speculative purposes. 

6.—Opposition to Court made law. 

7.—Opposition to trusts. 

8.—We especially recommend the Initiative and Referendum 
and the Imperative Mandate. 

MILTON PARK, Chairman, 
W.S. MorGAn, Secretary. 
People’s Party National Organization Committee. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


T SEEMS hardly worth while to criticise the various currency 
plans credited to the President when we have only to wait 
two days for the formal and authoritative announcement of 
his views through his message to Congress. But the reception 
given to the suggestions for protecting the gold in the Treasury 
attributed to the President, and the significant expressions of 
opinion excited by the circulation of such suggestions, call for 
comment as showing the trend of thought on currency matters 
and as an indication of the outcome of all the turmoil of discus- 
sion excited by the struggle for gold in general and by the war 
on the greenbacks in particular. And then, too, all the sundry 
reports as to what the President will suggest to Congress in 
regard to currency matters are in accord on all material points. 
All agree that the President, drawing back from boldly urging 
the cancellation of our greenbacks by directly funding them into 
interest bearing bonds, will content himself with merely sug- 
gesting the enactment of legislation requiring that all greenbacks 
redeemed in gold shall be reissued only in exchange for gold. 

In this way our present greenback currency would be con- 
tracted just as rapidly as greenbacks were presented for redemp- 
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tion. When they were reissued they would be, in effect, gold 
certificates, the mere paper representatives of gold deposited in the 
Treasury to an equal amount. When greenbacks are now re- 
deemed in gold they become part of the general cash balance of 
the Treasury and are freely used to meet the expenditures of 
the government. It is their use in this way that it is now pro- 
posed to interdict. This done, greenbacks, thereafter redeemed 
in gold, would not become part of the general cash balance of 
the government available for all purposes as now, they would 
indeed be counted as part of the cash balance, but they would be 
set aside for a special purpose, namely, reissue against deposits 
of gold, so that the cash balance available for the general pur- 
poses of the government would be reduced by just the amount of 
the redemptions. 

So it is begging the question to say that the making of such 
new provision as above outlined in regard to the treatment of our 
greenbacks would not impair the general cash balance of the 
Treasury. ‘Technically it would not reduce the cash balance, 
but it would reduce the cash balance available for the purposes of 
the government, for the greenbacks redeemed in gold and only 
reissuable against deposits of gold would be dead, useless, when it 
came to meeting the expenses of the government. So to all 
effects and purposes the cash balance of the government would be 
reduced by putting into operation this suggestion attributed to 
the President, a suggestion which would amount virtually toa 
gradual destruction of our greenback currency by locking it up 
in the Treasury as redeemed, and keeping the notes so locked up 
until they could be reissued as gold certificates. 


MANy of those who give unstinted approval to these sug- 
gestions for the gradual retirement of our greenback currency 
from circulation fail to recognize the inevitable results of the 
carrying out of such suggestions. And let no one deceive him- 
self as to the fact that the carrying out of such suggestions 
would lead to the gradual retirement of our greenbacks, for the 
greenbacks after redemption in gold would never appear again in 
circulation save as gold certificates. They might still pass by the 
name of greenbacks, but gold certificates they would virtually be. 
Consequently the redemption of these greenbacks and the hold- 
ing of them in the Treasury until gold was deposited in exchange 
for them would lead to a permanent contraction of our currency, 
for those notes could only be reissued when an equal amount of 
gold coin was withdrawn from circulation and deposited in their 
place. 

And, as we have said, such redemptions of greenbacks, fol- 
lowed by holding them in the Treasury until gold was offered in 
exchange for them, when such gold would be held in turn for 
their redemption, would reduce the available cash balance of the 
government even though the nominal cash balance remained 
unchanged. ‘There is now a cash balance in the Treasury of 
some $216,000,000, of which $157,000,000 is gold. If we took 
$150,000,000 of this gold, set it aside as a fund for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks and made it illegal to use this gold for any 
other purpose, it is clear we would reduce the available cash 
balance of the government to $66,000,000. And the effect would 
be ultimately the same if we did not set this gold aside asa 
special fund for the redemption of greenbacks in one lump sum, 
but set it aside as needed for redemptions and held the green- 
backs so redeemed as a special fund never to be diminished on 
any account thereafter whatsoever, and this is the plan that now 
finds approval with many. True, the greenbacks making up 
such fund might be exchanged for gold and put in circulation, 
but the fund would be in no way diminished, the money in circu- 
lation in no way increased, for, of necessity, gold would have to 
be taken out of circulation before these greenbacks could be put 
in. And this fund would gradually increase with redemptions, 
and as it increased the available cash balance of the government 
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would be reduced. By the time one-third of the greenbacks and 
treasury notes now outstanding had been redeemed, this fund 
would amount to $150,000,000, and the available cash balance in 
the Treasury would be reduced by a like amount. 

In short, by the time one-third of the national currency had 
been destroyed, practically all the gold now in the Treasury 
would be exhausted. And then the Treasury, in order to 
provide for further redemptions, would have to borrow gold. 
But another disagreeable necessity would also confront the 
Treasury. As we have said, there is nowa cash balance of $216,- 
000,000, but with all greenbacks presented for redemption in 
gold transferred to a special fund, to be drawn on upon no ac- 
count to meet the expenditures of the government, the available 
balance would rapidly fall below the nominal. With this special 
fund amounting to $150,000,000, and some suggest the imme- 
diate setting apart of such amount of gold as a special fund, the 
available cash balance would be reduced to $66,000,000. And, 
with a probable deficit in revenues estimated by such a hide 
bound Republican paper as the Philadelphia Press at from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 for the present fiscal year, it is clear that 
within a very short time the government would be obliged to 
borrow money to meet its expenditures. 


So, to successfully carry out this plan of getting rid of the 
greenbacks by locking them up in the Treasury after redemption 
until they could be reissued in exchange for gold, and in effect 
converted into gold certificates, a surplus of revenues over expen- 
ditures must be provided for, or, owing to the diminution of the 
available cash balance by the creation of a special redemption 
fund, the government must borrow to meet running expenses. 
And it is quite evident that the Dingley law will fail to produce 
a sufficiency of revenue this year to cover expenses—fail by any- 
where from $50,000,000 to $80,000,000. Moreover, there is no 
reason to believe that it will yield a surplus the year after. On 
the contrary a deficiency of from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 is 
expected, the Philadelphia Press dismally admits that such deficit 
is to be anticipated. So ifthe present large cash balance is cut 
down toa mere working balance by setting the free gold now in 
the Treasury aside as a redemption fund and Congress fails to 
provide for the raising of more revenue, the making of which 
provision some Republicans now earnestly urge, the government 
will have to borrow to meet current expenses. This is one of the 
unpleasant results that goes along with this plan for destroying 
our greenback currency. 

And in any event, after the $150,000,000 or so of gold now in 
the Treasury was used up in the making of redemptions, the govern- 
ment would have to borrow in order to make provision for further 
redemptions. Yet we are told that the carrying out of these 
plans would necessitate no increase in our interest bearing debt. 





In this strain the New York 7ribune comments upon the 
suggestions attributed to the President. Only a few months ago 
this paper was quite decided in its opposition to greenback retire- 
ment, now its laudation of this proposal for retiring the green- 
backs by locking them up in the Treasury and converting them 
into gold certificates knows no bounds. However, the 77zbune 
declares that every previous proposal for the retirement of the 
greenbacks would have worked a contraction of our currency, that 
the present proposal is not open to this objection. ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent,’’ it says, ‘‘ does not propose to reduce the volume of the 
currency by a single dollar.’’ But what he does propose accord- 
ing to the 77zbune is that when the United States has redeemed 
its notes in gold it shall not pay them out for anything less than 
gold. And how can we lock up $450,000,000 of greenbacks and 
treasury notes, or gold coin in the Treasury without reducing the 
volume of currency? Obviously it would be impossible for the 
present cash balance does not amount to half of thissum. Yet 
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to retire our national currency in this way we would have to lock 
up money in the Treasury to some such approximate amount. 

True, it may be urged that it is not intended to retire all our 
greenbacks and treasury notes, but only so much thereof as 
should be voluntarily presented for redemption, that such redemp- 
tions could be provided for out of the present gold reserve and 
that no contraction would follow. But what occasions the pre- 
sentation of these notes for redemption? Primarily it has been 
the demand for gold for export. Whenever there is demand for 
gold for export, and so long as such notes can be gathered together, 
they will be presented for redemption in gold. So we can only 
stop such redemption by retiring practically all these notes or by 
checking gold exports. For the time being abnormal crop conditions 
abroad and an unusually large demand for our food products has 
served to check such exports. But with the return of normal 
conditions there is every promise of the resumption of gold ex- 
ports. Obviously, to prevent such exports we must make gold 
cheaper, that is prices lower here than elsewhere. This we 
could accomplish by restoring bimetallism, destroying the bounty 
on exports from silver using to gold using countries and so raising 
the gold prices at which silver and paper using peoples could 
afford to sell their products. But the gold monometallist refusing 
to see this tells us there is only one way to make prices lower 
here than elsewhere, and that is by depressing prices, and to 
depress prices we must have currency contraction. And surely 
currency contraction is just what we would have if greenbacks 
were presented for redemption in gold, the gold exported and the 
greenbacks, taken out of circulation and presented for redemp- 
tion, locked up in the Treasury for good. 

But it is said the vacuum would be filled with bank notes and 
thus contraction prevented. If so there would be no fall in prices 
and, according to the axiom of the gold monometallists, no check 
to gold exports, and the redemptions of greenbacks and treasury 
notes would go on at unabated speed, despite previous redemp- 
tions. And so they would go on if bank currency was issued to 
fill the void in our circulation made bythe locking up of these 
greenbacks, etc., until all such notes had been presented for 
redemption and retired. 


THE possibility of this is foreseen by the New York Sum, 
which clearly sees that the policy of gold monometallism demands 
currency contraction and is not lacking in the courage to avow it. 
It bluntly declares that the currency must be contracted, that the 
filling with bank paper of the vacuum made by redemptions of 
government paper, and the locking up of the redeemed paper, 
would result in demands for further redemptions and continued 
redemptions until all the national currency was retired and bank 
paper substituted. What would come then, namely suspension 
of gold payments by the banks, is strongly hinted at by the Sux 
when it declares ‘‘ that four times within twelve years, namely in 
1884, 1890, 1893 and 1895 the banks of New York defaulted in 
their obligations to their depositors, and that their depositors, in 
order to get currency with which to carry on their business had to 
sell their checks to Wall Street brokers at a considerable dis- 
count.’’ And then adds the Sw, ‘‘ to vest in such weak institu- 
tions the exclusive function of issuing paper money ’’ 
would be folly. So, declares the Suz, prohibit the national banks 
from increasing their issues of money, or else the efforts of the 
government to contract the currency after the McKinley plan will 
be brought to naught, the demands on the government for re- 
demptions will not cease until all the greenbacks and treasury 
notes are retired, and to provide for such redemptions the issue 
of bonds would be inevitable. 

When the government had redeemed all its notes, when there 
were no more the banks could get hold of to offer to their 
customers wanting gold for export, when as a consequence the 
banks could no longer shift the burdens of supplying gold upon 
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the shoulders of the government, and when they would of 
necessity be called upon to take up such burden, they would 
suspend payments in gold,—suspend because they could not 
maintain gold payments save by greatly contracting their 
currency, because they could not afford to force such contraction 
as-it would bankrupt their customers and entail ruinous losses 
upon themselves and finally because they would profit from their 
own suspension, for such suspension would give them absolute 
control over our measure of value. After such suspension we 
would have a currency subject to violent fluctuations in volume, a 
currency that would seriously discourage the production of 
wealth, for changes in volume would bring about changes in 
value and hence fluctuations in prices which would engender a 
spirit of speculation. And such speculation as would result 
would be perfectly intolerable, woefully deadening to industry, 
from the fact that those directing the banks and so controlling 
the volume of currency would gamble with loaded dice; the 
speculative cliques behind the banks would have a foreknowledge 
of changes in prices that they would be instrumental in bringing 
about and so they would be able to strip producers of the 
products of their toil with unfailing certainty. 

BEARING in mind the certainty that the carrying out of the 
proposition to retire the greenbacks by retaining them as a special 
fund in the Treasury after redemption in gold would necessitate the 
issue of interest-bearing bonds both to get gold for redemption and 
to get money to meet the deficits in revenues this, from the New 
York 7ribune, reads somewhat strangely : ‘‘ Previous proposals to 
cancel the greenbacks,’’ says the 7ribune, ‘‘have met witha 
storm of opposition, on the ground that they substituted an inter- 
est-bearing debt—bonds—for a non-interest-bearing debt—the de- 
mand notes of the United States. The President does not add a 
dollar to the interest-bearing debt.’’ And it reads even more 
strangely when we parallel it with this from the New York 
Herald: ‘‘'The President will recommend that authority be 
given the Secretary of the Treasury to sell low interest bonds to 
strengthen the Treasury reserve sufficiently to allow the retention 
of all the greenbacks.’’ 

Or ALL money worshipping metropolitan papers none is 
more boldly outspoken in its defense of trusts and monopolies, 
none that more frankly avows the purposes of the moneyed 
oligarchy than the New York Sum. As a result we find in its 
columns many bits of truth, worth repetition, despite the chroni- 
cally abusive style in which it treats all those who hold opinions 
at variance with those that it avows. To proceed, we draw this 
terse statement from its columns: ‘‘ Out of the multitude of con- 
flicting schemes of currency reform which are now urged upon 
the people, a fundamental issue is shaping itself. It is 
this: Shall the paper money of the nation be issued exclusively 
by the banks, or shall it be issued exclusively by the govern- 
ment ?’’ We have remarked that the Suz answers decidedly : the 
government, at which those who have lent themselves to urging 
the building up of a banking monopoly have taken much 
umbrage. Thus the New York 7Zimes cholericly asserts that 
‘under a currency system controlled by Congress there 
would never be any contraction until the bubble burst, and the 
United States of America was a bankrupt nation,’’ which is as 
much as to say that if Congress undertakes to regulate ourcurrency, 
insists upon the exercise of its constitutional powers in this 
regard, the result will be a bankrupted nation, that the only sal- 
vation is to let the banks exercise these powers, let the banks rule, 
the result of which, we may add, would be something worse than 
a bankrupted nation, namely, a bankrupted people. 

The 7imes complains that under a currency system regulated 
by Congress there would never be any contraction. This is very 
possibly so, though it has not been true on some occasions in the 
past, when Congress, losing sight of the interests of the people, 
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authorized a contraction of our currency and so forced bank- 
ruptcy, prostration of trade, distress so severe and discontent so 
pronounced, however, as to induce many a Congress to reverse 
the acts of a former and put a check to the policy of contraction. 
That there will never be any contraction under a system of cur- 
recy controlled by the government unless Congress is blinded 
by some means to the true interests of our people is undoubtedly 
true, for currency contraction means contraction of prices, con- 
traction of the volume of trade, contraction of prosperity, con- 
traction in everything save the numbers of bankruptcies and 
sheriffs’ sales. 


THE expressions drawn from Congressmen as they have 
gathered in Washington in readiness for the meeting of Congress 
on Monday next, evidence a general feeling that nothing in the 
way of currency legislation will be effected during the coming 
session of Congress. On this point there seems to be little 
difference of opinion. It is generally admitted that any currency 
measure earnestly backed by the administration can bé forced 
through the House although it is quite obvious that any measure 
of currency contraction would be most distasteful to many Re- 
publicans and that it would take a great deal of dragooning to 
get some of them into line. Still that the Republican leaders in 
the House could marshal the party members in support of what 
has come to be know as the President’s plan, marshal them 
almost to man, is generally believed. But that such measure, or 
any other measure of currency contraction can find its way 
through the Senate is not believed. So convinced is Senator 
Cullom of this that he deprecates any agitation of the currency 
question at this session of Congress as calculated to disturb 
business and as sure to be fruitless. And many Republicans 
who do not fancy going on record as in favor of greenback re- 
tirement and currency contraction side with Senator Cullom. 
That the advice of such Republicans will be heeded is, however, 
most unlikely. The majority seem to be resolved to make a 
record, not that they are especially anxious to make a fruitless 
effort to retire the greenbacks but because such effort is demanded 
of them by the moneyed supporters of the Republican party dur- 
ing the last campaign, demanded of them by those they dare not 
offend. 

Somk Republicans still seem to cling to the hope of inter- 
national bimetallism, dread to drop it. Such following after 
exploded hopes has seemingly put Senator Teller in fighting 
mood. He handles these Republicans without gloves. Referring 
to Senator Chandler’s advocacy of bimetallism and the warnings 
sounded by Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, Senator Teller declares 
that neither Mr. Henderson ‘‘nor Mr. Chandler nor any other 
Republican, suggests that anything be done for silver because to 
do it would be the right thing to do. They want it done in 
order to head off the possible results of their failure to do some- 
thing.’’ 

He who would advance the cause of bimetallism has no place 
in the Republican party. The earnest advocate of bimetallism 
must break from a party as firmly wedded to gold monometalism, 
or anything else that the moneyed oligarchy wants, as is the 
Republican. To look for Congress at the coming session to do 
something to put international bimetalism on its feet again is 
purile. There is hardly the remotest chance that it will and if it 
does it will be not with a purpose to accomplish anything in the 
way of restoring bimetallism but in the way of retarding that 
restoration by fooling voters a little longer. 


So wk may put it down as assured that Congress will take no 
positive action on the questions of supremest importance that will 
be pressed upon it, namely, those of currency. And it is almost 
as assured that Congress will not even consider a second question 
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of importance that presses for attention, namely, the question of 
providing revenue that the Dingley law has failed to do. This 
question is most unwelcome to the Republicans ; they can hardly 
be expected to screw up their courage to declare the Dingley 
tariff a failure as a revenue producer. ‘They can hardly be ex- 
pected to admit their failure as tariff makers at this early date. 
Later they will have to do so, unless times so greatly improve 
and the consumption and importation of foreign goods so greatly 
increases as to reach the volume they calculated upon in framing 
their tariff bill and upon which they estimated a surplus. Times 
must so improve that we can absorb one-third more of foreign 
products than we are now absorbing, or the Dingley tariff will 
continue to yield a deficit. And this improvement cannot come 
until our agriculturists get one-third as much money again for 
their products as they got this year. Without such increase, 
with our imports standing around $600,000,000 in value, there 
will be an annual deficit under the Dingley law of about $50,000, - 
ooo. Imports must increase to at least $800,000,000 before 
receipts will cover the expenditures of the government on a basis 
of the present scale, a scale which Mr. Cannon, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, declares he will work to 
keep. He promises no decrease in appropriations, but he assures 
us that he will strive to prevent any general increase. 


THE almighty dollar plays a great part in the making and 
settlement of the world’s disputes. It is greed, money greed, 
pushed too far that engenders most rebellions, makes most wars, 
that stands in the way of the easy settlement of the quarrels 
between most peoples. And this is so in the contest between 
Spain and Cuba. It was greed pushed so far in the way of 
oppression as to overreach itself that drove Cuba into revolt, it 
is greed still overreaching itself that stands in the way of any 
possible reconciliation between Spain and Cuba. Spain, or rather 
the mercantile and office holding classes, long regarded Cuba as 
a colony to be despoiled, as a colony to be put under tribute for 
the building up of fortunes in Spain. These classes, ever grasp- 
ing for more, made the tribute so burdensome that it could no 
longer be borne, and they drove into revolt those who had 
patiently toiled in Cuba for the building up of fortunes in Spain. 
And still clinging to the remnant of this tribute, and the hope 
of gathering renewed profits from it with the restoration of peace, 
the mercantile classes in Spain stand in the way of the making of 
that very peace. Continuance of Spanish sovereignty in Cuba 
purchased by a surrender of the tribute they have exacted they 
do not want. They would rather have the war go on, rather 
have it go on while there is the remotest chance of success, 
rather risk the loss of Cuba to Spain than give away their privi- 
lege of exacting a tribute from Cuba, a privilege that they enjoyed 
before the present insurrection, that they abused and forced re- 
volt, that they hope to profit from again after the triumph of the 
Spanish arms. 

It is this class that antagonizes the granting of true autonomy 
to Cuba, that offers to give the shell of self government to the 
Cubans but refuses the substance. So it is that the Sagasta 
ministry, with its policy of autonomy, has a hard road in Spain 
and Cuba alike. In Cuba the offer of autonomy is scorned as — 
offering little more than the mere shadow of self government ; 
in Spain it is opposed as giving more than the shadow. The 
Cuban tariff has been made in the past so as to force Cubans to 
buy of Spanish merchants, extra tariff duties of an average of 
about 80 per cent. being imposed on American goods and the 
goods of other foreign countries over the duties imposed on 
imports from Spain. In short, the Spaniards have an advantage 
of a discriminating tariff of 80 per cent. against all competitors 
for Cuban trade. And this advantage they have used to tax the 
Cuban people, who have even been forced to buy American goods 
through merchants in Spain, import American flour from Spain. 
Against similar acts, similar abuse of tyrannical power, the 
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American colonies revolted in 1776. To hold on to these advan- 
tages the mercantile classes of Spain now oppose the giving of 
customs autonomy to Cuba. They care more for a continuance 
of their present advantages, more for a continuance of the privi- 
lege to levy a tribute on the Cuban people than they do for con- 
tinued Spanish sovereignty in Cuba. Spanish sovereignty that 
does not carry with it this power to levy tribute they care little 
for. So they oppose the granting of customs autonomy to Cuba 
come what may of it; they would as soon see Cuba lost to the 
Spanish crown as to give to the Cubans the right to make their 
own tariff laws. And Cuba will be lost. 








OvrR relation to the smaller republics to the south of us is 
again a topic of discussion. ‘This time it is Germany that has 
seemingly presumed on her superior strength to deal in a high- 
handed manner with an American Republic. The dispute has 
grown out of the arrest and imprisonment of a German citizen in 
Hayti. On the instant of the imprisonment the German minister 
to the negro Republic peremptorily demanded the release of the 
prisoner and the payment of an absurdly large indemnity as 
satisfaction. Such peremptory demands were firmly refused, 
followed by the threat of the German minister that his demands 
would be backed up by force. He accompanied this threat by 
hauling down his consular flag, severing diplomatic relations 
with the Republic. Later, as a matter of courtesy to the Ameri- 
can minister, this German citizen, not a very exemplary character 
by all reports, was released on condition that he at once leave 
Hayti. He has since found his way to Germany. Whether he 
was legally or illegally imprisoned is not the question at this 
time. But it should be remembered that, though a citizen of 
Cermany, he was, while in Hayti, amenable to the laws of that 
Republic and punishable for any trespass under those laws. And, 
moreover, he was for such trespass subject to the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the Republic. So if he was arrested for some crime, 
or some trespass on the rights of others committed in Hayti and 
convicted after a fairly and duly conducted trial the German 
Government has no occasion for complaint. And it appears that 
he was arrested for an assault on a cabman, that he was duly 
tried and convicted and on appeal, his case reviewed, with the 
result that his sentence was made heavier. 

But whether he was arbitrarily imprisoned or not is, as we 
have said, not the question now. If he was arbitrarily im- 
prisoned, Germany was in duty bound to protect him, is of 
right entitled to exact an indemnity. Our part in the dispute 
shquld be simply to insist that Germany proceed in the same 
manner against Hayti as she would against the United States in 
a similar case. We should let it be firmly understood that neither 
Germany or anyone else can play the bully in the Western hem- 
isphere, that might cannot play a part in the settlement of dis- 
putes with the weaker American Republics, that such disputes 
must be settled according to right and law, that the republics to 
the south of us shall be treated not as inferiors without rights 
that must be recognized but as equals with equal rights, and that 
the United States feels obligated to see that there is fair play. We 
should give this extension to the Monroe doctrine. 

Besides, the land grabbing mania of the German Emperor, 
as evinced by the recent seizure by his forces, apparently per- 
manent, but upon the pretext of indemnity, of a Chinese port, 
should warn us to be on our guard against any repetition of 
such land grabbing policy in Hayti. 








‘“‘ Whosoever eats up, robs and steals the nourishment of an- 
other, commits as great a murder, as far as in him lies, as he who 
carves a man or utterly undoes him. Such does a usurer, and he 
sits the while safe on his stool when he ought rather to be hang- 
ing from a gallows. Little thieves are put in the stocks; great 
thieves go flaunting in gold and silk ; therefore, there is on earth 
. no greater enemy of man, after the devil, than a money ‘ grasper 
and usurer.’ ’’—JZartin Luther. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEOPLES PARTY. 


E PRINT elsewhere a call to action issued by the National 
Organization Committee of the Peoples party. It is 
direct, unequivocal, courageous; it outlines a plan of 

action that fits the occasion, a plan that if followed will lead to 
success. The proposed action is unusual, but the occasion that 
confronts us is unusual, we are face to face with one of the crises 
of our history ; it is radical but to revivify the Peoples party 
something radical must be done. That the plan of action 
outlined meets our fullest approval, it is hardly necessary to state, 
for we have urged for some months the taking of just such action 
as is now recommended by the National Organization Committee 
of the Peoples party. With the work of that committee taken in 
St. Louis last week, we are more than gratified, for we see in it 
the entering wedge for the revivification of the Peoples party, the 
overthrow of the moneyed oligarchy whose continued growth 
saps the vitality of our industrial classes and threatens the life of 
our Republic, the restoration to our people of an era of continued 
prosperity, contentment and happiness. 

The Peoples party is sadly disrupted, its membership 
grievously scattered. Three years ago it counted two millions of 
voters, to-day scarcely as many hundreds of thousands. Thus 
has it fallen from its once powerful estate. Yet there has been 
no loss of faith in its principles, no rectification of the evils, the 
inequalities, the obstacles to prosperity, general happiness and pro- 
gress for the removal of which the Peoples party stood pledged ; 
against which it was organized as a living protest. On the 
contrary, those evils, those injustices growing out of an 
appreciating measure of value, those inequalities in transportation 
rates that make such a thing as equality, equality of opportunity 
in the production of wealth, equality of chance in its enjoyment 
out of the question, are more pronounced than ever and the need 
of a party, a peoples party that will give back to the people their 
own, insure to them the enjoyment of their liberties, remove 
these evils and so restore to our people that equality of opportu- 
nity and chance guaranteed by the Declaration of Independence 
and consecrated as an inalienable right of man by the blood of 
the patriots that watered the revolutionary battlefields, is greater 
than ever before. 

So though the Peoples party is sadly disrupted and weak- 
ened, the opportunity for reunion and a regathering of strength so 
that it may go forward on a career of usefulness and success is 
immeasurably great. As lifeless as the Peoples party has seemed 
to some and as lifeless as it has threatened at times to become, it 
has still been possessed of those germs of life which in the 
midst of a fruitful field need but to be encouraged to spring into 
that activity that will revivify the party. And, with such oppor- 
tunity for the revivification of the Peoples party, and the salvation 
of the Republic within reach, the responsibility of availing of it 
has been great. Let the plan of action now outlined. by the 
Organization Committee of the Peoples party be icllowed up 
energetically, and such opportunity will be availed of. And an 
opportunity seized is a victory gained. 

The members of the Peoples party are disgusted, distrustful 
of those leaders who have led the party to its disruption, dis- 
trustful of one another. As a consequence there is discord 
where there should be union, weakness where there should be 
strength. To bring about union, to reform the shattered lines 
of the Peoples party, stop the suicidal bickering, the working 
without any harmony of understanding, and, hence, at cross 
purposes that brings such work to naught, we have urged the 
holding of a national convention early next spring for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency for 
1g00, and the making of a platform upon which to fight both 
the Congressional campaigns of next year and the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1900. This course of action is now earnestly recom- 
mended by the members of the National Organization Commit- 
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tee of the Peoples party recently assembled in St. Louis. They 
recommended the holding of a national nominating convention 
on the first Wednesday in April, 1898, they recommended the 
holding of State Conventions during the third week in March 
for the purpose of selecting delegates to the national convention, 
and, further, that the nomination of Congressmen be delayed 
until after the holding of that convention. 

We doubt not that the course of action thus outlined in these 
recommendations will be furthered at the further meeting of the 
National Reorganization Committee of the Peoples party called 
to meet in St. Louis on January 12th next, and carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at the national nominating convention of the 
Peoples party to be held next April, let us say, at Cincinnati, 
the birthplace of the Peoples party. ‘To act upon these recom- 
mendations is to give a common direction to the campaign, to put 
an end to working at cross purposes, to bring order out of dis- 
order, to hold before those whose whole souls revolt at the 
aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy, but who, perplexed by the 
want of leadership, by the want of a common plan of action, 
wander aimlessly in despair—hold before these men a beacon of 
light that will serve to guide them to a common path, bring unity 
where there is now aimless wandering, give hope where there is 
now despair, strength where there is now weakness and so the 
promise of victory. 

If there is any unwisdom about such a plan it has yet to be 
pointed out. It is true that the strain of a vigorously conducted 
campaign of two years and more must be great, it is true that 
such a campaign will be trying upon the chosen standard bearer, 
but then these are trying times. The task that will confront the 
first man chosen President \by the Peoples party will be trying to 
a degree, and it is well that that man be tried before election so 
that there may be no cause for regret afterwards. For. the 
Peoples party .to elect a man to the chief magistracy of the 
nation only to have him tried and found wanting would be a dire 
calamity. It is better to try a chosen candidate by a long 
campaign and weed him out before election if proven want- 
ing, however regretful such acknowledgment of blunder in the 
making of first choice would be, than to elect a President and try 
him afterwards, when, if found wanting, the acknowledgment of 
blunder in his choice would be immeasurably more regretful, when 
it would be infinitely bitter, for it would be irremediable. 

And then let it be remembered that something more, 
much more than a reuniting of the Peoples party, is needed to 
bring success. To the two millions of Populists must be added 
at least three millions of Republicans anda million and ‘a half of 
Democrats. And to recruit these millions of voters from the old 
parties is a work of great labor, a work that will take time and 
energy, a work that can only be successfully accomplished in a 
long and aggressively conducted campaign, for not only must 
such men be brought to an understanding of the Populist tenets, 
not a very easy matter in face of the systematic misrepresenta- 
tions of the press, but the prejudices of partizanship must be 
broken through. 

So let us hope that the breach in the Peoples party may be 
healed at St. Louis, on January 12th, and this initial step to suc- 
cess be carried to completion by a National Convention of the Peo- 
ple’s party in April next, so that thenceforth true Populists may 
spend their time and energies not in wasting quarrels among them- 
selves but in expounding that grand tenet of democracy which the 
Democratic party stands for no more and which it has fallen to 
the lot of the Peoples’ to defend : equality of opportunity for all, 
special privileges for none. Let us hope that the People’s party 
may at this early date purge itself of the forces of hesitation and 
retrogression, of timidity and inactivity that have split the party 
into quarrelling factions, rendered it impotent for good, its mem- 
bers angered by the decay of the organization that threatens the 
very existence of the party—threatens that existence when the 
need for the continued existence of that party is greatest, the evils 
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to be remedied growing more and more pressing, the work that 
must be done, and done by some such organization for the salva- 
tion of our Republic, more than ever urgent. 

Unhesitating, courageous, positive action, can alone restore 
the People’s party to its high estate, for to regain the respect, the 
confidence, the hearty support of its old members, to gather to 
its support all lovers of equality, it must show itself worthy of 
that respect, that confidence, in short, worthy of leadership and 
capable of leading with success. And to show this worthiness it 
must lead, not hesitate ; it must point the way, not rest content to 
follow ; to show this capability it must lead with the courageous 
decision that brings confidence, invites support, gathers strength 
and gives the assurance of victory, it must put to one side the in- 
decision, the hesitation, the waiting policy, that disgusts men who 
look for courageous leadership, breeds dissension, repels support, 
chills the enthusiasm that brings strength, disheartens the men 
without whose work success is impossible. 

So let us hope that the work so well begun at St. Louis ten 
days since will be crowned with success by a National Convention 
of the Peoples party to be held in April next; let us hope that 
the breaches in the Peoples party may then be healed, the party 
reunited to work thenceforth as one harmonious whole, so that 
thereafter Populists, undistracted by the quarrels within the party 
that dishearten and disrupt, may give their undivided efforts to 
gaining recruits from the old parties, to marshaling all true be- 
lievers in equality, all tree lovers of democracy for common and 
united action in the impending and supreme struggle with the 
minions of the moneyed oligarchy that seeks to enslave mankind. 
And as this marshaling cannot commence too early, as it cannot 
be effectively begun until the breaches within the Peoples party 
are healed, and those who should be fighting a common enemy 
cease fighting among themselves, the meeting of a nominating 
Peoples party convention early next April, as recently suggested 
by the National Organization Committee at St. Louis, is impera- 
tive to success. 

If the Peoples party would win in 1900 it must get together 
in 1898. ‘Two years spent in gathering together all those who 
believe in equality, the cardinal tenet of true democracy, of 
which the Peoples party is now the only earnest, consistent de- 
fender, will make possible, aye probable, the success of the 
Peoples party in 1900 and be the salvation of our Republic, the 
escape of our people from unspeakable trials ; two years spent in 
quarreling within the party and in repelling recruits will lead to 
the inevitable triumph of the moneyed oligarchy in 1900, the 
enslavement of our people to such oligarchy, and finally the 
downfall of our republican institutions and the crumbling of so- 
ciety. ‘The opportunity to avert such catastrophe is the Peoples 
party’s. The responsibility of seizing such opportunity is great ; 
to seize it the plan of action outlined at St. Louis must be fol- 
lowed. 

In the taking of that action we find hope, it holds forth 
the promise of success, it is a brightening of the political horizon, 
a brightening that should at once instill mew hope, renewed 
energy into those of the Peoples party who have been disheart- 
ened into inactivity. So in such action we rejoice. ‘That which 
we have hoped for has been accomplished in part, there is no 
reason to suppose that it will not be accomplished in full; the 
revivification of the Peoples party is at hand, and with that 
revivification we will have established the organization around 
which will unite all lovers of equality, and by means of-which the 
assaults of the moneyed oligarchy on the liberties, the rights of 
our people to the enjoyment of an equality of opportunity in the 
production and accumulation of wealth, may be successfully 
met and the power of that oligarchy for evil and oppression 
overthrown. 

Such equality of opportunity our people have not now and 
they never will have until the avenues of communication, the 
lines for the distribution of the products of labor, are thrown 
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equally open to all alike. Equality to the use of the national 
waterways is insured by the government to all alike, equality to 
the use of our highways is equally assured, but equality to the 
use of our railroads, the means of communication upon which we 
are most dependent, is not. And until it is there cannot be that 
equality of opportunity which is guaranteed to our people by that 
most sacred of instruments, the Declaration of Independence. 
Nor can there be an equality of opportunity while, taking our 
monetary system to a great degree at the dictation of the moneyed 
oligarchy, we have a measure of values that is made to grow 
steadily longer and thus deprive debtors of much of the product 
of their toil that is*justly theirs and confer upon creditors the 
special privilege of mulcting their debtors. The remedy for this 
inequality is the control and regulation of our measure of value 
by the people in place of by the moneyed oligarchy, just as the 
remedy for the inequality arising out of the monopolization of 
our railroads by the speculative cliques is the control and opera- 
tion of our railroads by the people and in the interest of the 
whole people in place of by the cliques and in the interest of such 
cliques, the combines, the trusts and pools that now levy a 
tribute upon society. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the people, 7. ¢., the gov- 
ernment, regulating the volume of our currency, and so our meas- 
ure of value might abuse that power, might use it to do injury to 
creditors, but while such abuse is conceivable it is far from prob- 
able, for the great majority of our people are imbued with a sense 
of justice, with a desire to do right, a desire to accumulate 
wealth, truly, but a desire to accumulate by industry, by honest 
toil, not by preying upon the fruits of other’s labor. In the 
hands of our whole people the interests of the creditor classes, 
though but a small minority, would be safe. The majority would 
not systematically, purposely despoil the minority, for to do so 
would be unjust, and our people have a higher sense of equity, 
of justice, a higher regard for the rights of others, we say this 
deliberately, than have our courts, too often subservient to the 
moneyed oligarchy. In short, we put faith in our people, he 
who withholds that faith is an enemy of democracy. To our 
mind the court of public opinion is beyond peradventure, the 
most fair minded and equitable of courts as it is the most incor- 
ruptible. Finally, that our people, regulating our measure of 
value would abuse their power over it, there is no reason to 
believe, every reason not to believe ; that the moneyed oligarchy 
has sought to gather the power to regulate our measure of value, 
has in a measure gained that power, and has abused it to the 
injury of the many, we have sad reason to know. So, for 
our part, we would rather entrust the regulation of our measure 
of value to the people who there is no reason to_believe would 
abuse such trust than to the moneyed oligarchy that has abused 
it. The few have more reason to expect justice at the hands of 
the many than the many have received at the hands of the few. 

So, to repeat, the remedy for the want of an equality of 
chance in the production and accumulation of wealth arising out 
of the appreciating gold standard, into the adoption of which the 
moneyed oligarchy cajoled our people, is to be found in placing 
the control and regulation of our volume of money in the hands 
of the national government ; the remedy for the want of equality 
growing out of the management of our railroads by and for the 
speculative cliques is to be found in government ownership and 
control. And such remedies are proposed, and alone proposed, 
by the Peoples party. For the first inequality the free coinage of 
silver would not be a complete remedy, it would be a palliative, 
but not a certain cure. And so the Democratic party, even 
granting that it will remain true in advocacy of free silver, offers 
no earnest protection to our people from the encroachments of the 
moneyed oligarchy, gives no promise of restoring and insuring to 
our people an equality of opportunity in the production and 
enjoyment of this world’s goods. Of right every man’s labor is 
his own, and the fruits thereof are his own free from despoilment. 
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And such rights are not observed when our railroads are managed 
so as to confer special privileges on some. So to look to either 
of the old parties for the protection of these rights is absurd, for 
both find easy tolerance for the injustices perpetrated by our 
railroads, injustices that result more than anything else in the 
building up of trusts and monopolies. Such trusts and monopo- 
lies they may attack with invective, but such attacks are puerile 
when those who make them have not the courage or desire to 
open the railroads to the equal use of all and take away the special 
privileges that build up such trusts. 

So for protection against the inequalities that are building up 
the moneyed oligarchy, sapping the vitality of our people, and so 
threatening the life of the Republic, we mtist look to the Peoples 
party. ‘To save the Republic, overthrow the moneyed oligarchy, 
restore equality, an equality of opportunity in the race for wealth 
to all citizens of the Republic, so raise the crushing weights that 
have stifled enterprise and industry and bring back prosperity and 
happiness to our people is the great opportunity of the Peoples 
party. That it is on a fair road to seize that opportunity we 
rejoice. At St. Louis on the 12th of January next, in pursuance 
to the call issued by the National Organization Committee of the 
Peoples party that we print elsewhere, that committee, composed 
of three representatives from each of the several states, will re- 
assemble to take final action for the calling of a national conven- 
tion of the Peoples party in April. To this meeting of the Organ- 
ization Committee in January the members of the National Com- 
mittee of the Peoples party are invited for conference. Let us 
hope that the response to this invitation be general, so that the 
breach in the Peoples party may be there and then healed, so that 
when the Peoples party national convention meets in April it 
will represent a united and harmonious party, so that there will 
remain no party bickerings to bolster up the moneyed oligarchy 
and stand between the nominees of that convention and victory. 


CARDINAL TENETS OF POPULISM EXPOUNDED. 


LSEWHERE we have spoken of the action taken by the 
National Organization Committee of the Peoples party at 
St. Louis on November 23rd and 24th from a political 
standpoint. It remains to speak of the cardinal tenets of Popu- 
lism as outlined there and then by that Committee. Elsewhere 
we have remarked that the expounder of the grand tenet of 
democracy, equality of opportunity for all, special privileges for 
none, is the Peoples party; that the Peoples party and the 
Peoples party alone lives up to that great truth enunciated by 
Jefferson, that finds place in the Declaration of Independence, 
and that is justly regarded as an inalienableright of man. But 
this great tenet must not be treated as an abstract truth,—many 
so subscribe to it with professions of fervency who do not practice 
it, it must be expounded and given practical application. And 
this the Peoples party alone is ready todo. It alone demands 
that an equality of opportunity be insured to all men, that the 
enjoyment of special privileges be permitted to none; it alone 
puts human rights before property rights, denies the right of the 
few to enrich themselves by despoiling the many. 
Unquestionably the Democratic party makes such professions, 
so does the Republican ; unquestionably both have in times past 
striven to live up to such professions, but to such professions both 


now are false. At its inception the Republican party opposed and 


overthrew the oligarchy of the South built up on negro slavery, 
it now raises no hand against the moneyed oligarchy of to-day, 
indeed lends itself to strengthening instead of severing the fetters 
by which that oligarchy seeks to bind mankind in bondage, and 
aggrandize itself by grinding down the producing classes to the 


slavery of poverty. 


And so also does the Democratic party show 
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an unmistakable readiness to tolerate the aggressions of this 
moneyed oligarchy. 

How this moneyed oligarchy has aggrandized itself by means 
of a dishonest monetary system, and how it has turned our rail- 
roads to its service, used them to wreck industries and build up 
trusts and monopolies to the great detriment of the masses of our 
people we need not stop to consider here. Nor need we stop to 
consider how the Republican party has encouraged, aided, indeed 
made possible this aggrandizement of the moneyed oligarchy at 
the expense of the industrial classes, or how the Democratic 
party long contented itself with assailing the tariff as the fos- 
terer of the trusts, whereas the true fosterers of such trusts were 
the scattering of special privileges by our railroads and the fall in 
prices that has undermined the profits of legitimate industry. 
Neither will we stop to consider how the Democratic party took 
up the espousal of free silver coinage, how believers in equality 
were rejoiced at this espousal and lent their support to the Demo- 
cratic party, believing that it would evolve as a true expounder 
of true democracy, of equality of opportunity for all, special 
privileges to none, only to be disappointed, to find that the Demo- 
cratic leaders showed a decided aversion to taking any steps to 
put an end to the granting of special privileges by our railroads 
that has been so potent in building up trusts and monopolies, to 
find, indeed, that many of these leaders were ready to drop the 
advocacy of free silver coinage where they judged that such 
abandonment would promote party success. 

It is this disgust with the Democratic party and the fact that 
the Republican party offers no place for believers in equality, the 
fact that men who hold the rights of man to be as sacred as the 
rights of property cannot abide in either old party after their 
eyes are opened to the enormities that are perpetrated in the 
building up of the moneyed oligarchy and with the toleration of 
Democratic and Republican leaders alike, that makes the oppor- 
tunity that opens before the Peoples party to-day. So we pass 
on to the manner in which the National Organization Committee 
of the Peoples party recently expounded the doctrine of equality, 
outlined the practical application of that doctrine. Wecan hardly 
say more than that the principles outlined at the meeting of that 
committee held in St. Louis ten days since, and recommended to 
the consideratio nof the national convention of the Peoples party, 
are as sound and politic as the recommendations of that commit- 
tee for the holding of an early national nominating convention 
are opportune and courageous. 

The eight propositions that this committee has recommended 
for embodiment by the national convention into the platform on 
which to fight the contests of 1898 and 1900 will be found else- 
where. They purport to be but mere outlines to be expounded 
and elucidated by the platform makers in the national convention ; 
they are necessarily wanting in detail as to application that must 
be supplied, and they have been misunderstood by many who 
take little pains to understand the purposes of the Peoples party, 
yet undertake to enlighten the public as to such purposes. So we 
may briefly consider these propositions that comprise the cardinal 
tenets of Populism. As the National Organization Committee of 
the Peoples party has, by way of expounding the comprehensive 
doctrine of equality, which is the foundation of all true democ- 
racy, subdivided that doctrine into eight cardinal propositions, so 
may we further expound these propositions by commenting on 
their meaning and methods of practical application. 


Creation and Maintenarce of an Honest [leasure of Values. 


First and foremost among these propositions, and we might 
add rightly too, stand those regarding the issue and control of 
the volume of money, and so the regulation of that most im- 
portant of all measures, the measure of value. It is by a tam- 
pering with this measure that much of the power of the moneyed 
oligarchy has been built up, that enterprise has been prostrated, 








progress retarded. And so in undoing the wrongs of this tam- 
pering is to be found the means of giving back to the people 
their own, of insuring to men the fruits of their toil free from 
despoilment at the hands of the money lenders, and so of 
instilling life into trade and industry, starting the wheels of prog- 
ress and advancing civilization at its wonted rate. 

But in undoing the wrongs of this tampering with our mone- 
tary standard and in insuring to our people a just measure of 
value, we have more to do than to restore silver to its place as 
money. That restoratior would undoubtedly give us a juster 
measure of value than that which now stifles enterprise, but an 
absolutely stable and therefore just measure of value such restora- 
tion cannot give, for the volume of money, and hence the value 
under such restoration would be dependent on the accidents of 
discovery and production affecting the output of two commodi- 
ties, gold and silver. A more stable and therefore juster meas- 
ure of value than the gold standard now gives us, we would have, 
for our standard of value resting on silver as well as gold, the 
accidents of production affecting the supply of gold would have 
but half the effect on the measure of value that such changes 
now have. And then again a great diminution in the supply of 
one metal might be offset by an increase in the supply of the 
other, so that great changes in the output of the precious metals 
might have no effect whatsoever on the aggregate production or 
on the measure of value. 

So it is seen that the chances of fluctuations in the measure 
of valueare minimized by resting such measure on two commodi- 
ties instead of one. But to suppose that the restoration of bi- 
metallism would do away in toto with the fluctuations in the 
value of money and so insure a just and equitable measure of 
value that would guarantee to all men the fruits of their toil is 
unreasonable. To get such just and honest measure of value we 
must base it not on two commodities, but on all. That alone can 
insure a truly honest measure of value, a measure of value as 
much more perfect than one based on two commodities as such 
measure of value is more perfect than one based on one. So we 
would welcome bimetallism as an approach to a more honest and 
juster measure of value, not as the accomplishment of all that is 
to be desired in the way of an honest measure of value, not asa 
fulfillment of the end aimed at, namely, not an approach to hon- 
esty but honesty itself, an end that can only be attained by a 
measure of value based on all commodities. 

To attain this end isof the supremest importance, for money 
is the life blood of commerce, the instrument that enables man to 
exchange his surplus products for the products of his fellow-men, 
the instrument that, by cheapening these exchanges to a degree 
that could not be attained by barter, makes possible the diversi- 
fication of employments, and thus brings man into closer associa- 
tion with his fellow-man—into the association that multiplies the 
strength of the individual, multiplies man’s ability to harness the 
forces of nature, develop nature’s unbounded resources, garner 
nature’s bountiful gifts. And to most facilitate these exchanges 
we must have honest money, that is, money of unchangeable 
value, so that neither the seller shall get any unfair advantage 
over the purchaser or the purchaser over the seller, the creditor 
over the debtor or the debtor over the creditor. The nearer we 
approach this perfection of a monetary standard the greater as- 
surance will be given to men of the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor, the more certain will the returns of industry become 
as they become less subject to the chance of speculation and fluctu- 
ations in prices, the greater will be the incentive to enterprise, to 
honest industry, the lesser the incentive to embark in specula- 
tion, and then will progress be most rapid, civilization advance 
with greatest strides. 

So the need of establishing and maintaining an honest meas- 
ure of values in order to make enterprise active and give employ- 
ment to labor. The maintenance of such an honest measure of 
values is a cardinal purpose of the People’s party. That it is 
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desirable cannot be gainsaid, the question is how to attain this 
desirable end. As the value of money is dependent on two fac- 
tors, namely, the supply of and demand for money and as the 
demand for money is regulated by the productive activities of the 
people it is evident that the government can only maintain 
control over the value of money by regulating the supply. And 
if the government is not free to regulate this supply, if this sup- 
ply is dependent on the accidents affecting the output of the pre- 
cious metals, it is clear that the government cannot control the 
value of money, cannot insure an honest measure of values. To 
be able to insure such just and equitable measure of values the 
government must have the power to increase the volume of money 
in response to increasing demands, to decrease the supply in 
response to decreasing demands, though it may be remarked that 
with an honest measure of values, insuring to all men the fruits of 
their toil, the production of wealth would constantly increase and 
therewith the demands for money. 

And it is only an absolute paper currency, legal tender for 
all debts, acceptable for all debts and dues to the government, but 
which the government should be under no obligation to redeem in 
coin, that could be so regulated in volume by the government as 
to insure an honest measure of value. So the honest measure of 
value must grow out of a paper currency. If it is asked : How 
is such currency to be issued? the answer is obviously it must be 
paid out to the people by the government for their labor given in 
return. If it is asked: How much of it? the answer must be 
enough to keep prices stable, not indeed at the present dishonestly 
low level, but on a new level high enough to release debtors from 
that crushing part of their burdens arbitrarily and unjustly 
thrown upon them by the appreciation of gold and so release in- 
dustry from the deadening weight, the grievous tax that now 
chills the wheels of trade and industry. If it is again asked how 
is the issue of currency to be regulated so as to accomplish this, 
it must be answered that establish a just, a reasonable monetary 
system and the issue will regulate itself. 

Nor is the establishment of such a system a complicated 
matter. Let the government guarantee against enforced idle- 
ness ; let the government give employment to all men willing to 
work for say, $1.50 a day, and pay such men by the issue of full 
legal tender money of the United States, and the erection of such 
a monetary system, a system under which the issue of money 
will regulate itself and which will insure an honest measure of 
value, will be on a fair road to accomplishment and at the same 
time enforced idleness, and the waste of productive force, of 
wealth from such idleness now so immeasurable will be made a 
thing of the past. That the issue of money under such a system 
would regulate itself is obvious, for men will work where they 
can get the most for their labor. If the government should now 
offer work to all applicants many men would doubtless avail of 
such opportunity. The result would be an increase in the volume 
of money, a gradual rise in prices and a stimulus to private 
enterprise now deadened by falling prices. As the promise of 
profits rose with rising prices employers of labor would be 
encouraged to extend production, to extend production they 
would have to employ more workmen. To get such workmen, 
to secure the services of the men employed by government in the 
development of public utilities and the building of works of a 
permanent value, they would have to offer higher wages than 
the government was paying. When they did so men would leave 
the government’s employ, for self interest would prompt them to 
sell their labor where they could get the best wages. The result 
would be a check to the rate of increase in the volume of money, 
a check to any undue inflation of prices, a self-regulation of the 
issue of money, for if such check to rising prices was followed by 
a shrinkage in prices and curtailment of production and falling 
wages, men thrown out of work would seek employment of the 
government, the increase in the volume of money would become 
more rapid and as a consequence prices would be supported. 
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But such method of regulating the issue of currency would 
not be perfectly fair to wage earners, it would not give full 
satisfaction. This for the reason that it would in effect fix the 
rate of wages, and as a consequence the introduction of economies 
in production, of labor saving machinery, would result in a 
constant tendency of prices to fall. And with such increased 
productiveness of labor, resulting in falling prices, the creditor 
classes would share in this increased productiveness, in which 
they have of right no right to share for it is through no effort, no 
expenditure of muscle or brain on their part that such increased 
productiveness is due. ‘Fherefore if falling prices come with 
increased productiveness of labor the wage earner and employer 
do not profit as fully as they have a right. And this must 
discourage production. That they may profit fully, prices must 
be kept stable. Ina word, the wage earner must profit from the 
increased productiveness of his labor, not through a cheapening 
of what he buys, but through a rise in wages if he is to profit 
fully from the increased productiveness of his labor, for if prices 
fall as the result of such productiveness, part of the profit to 
which he is entitled will go to the creditor. 

To secure an honest measure of value we must then increase 
the currency so as to keep prices stable. To secure satisfac- 
tion, to insure a monetary system that would be fair to wage 
earners, the rate of wages offered by the government must not be 
arbitrarily fixed, but must be left subject to change, this change 
to be regulated by prices. In short, record must be kept of the 
general movement of prices and when the price level goes down 
the government rate of wages must be inversely raised so as to 
restore the level of prices. This alone will insure justice to wage 
earners, this is what the Populists aim at when they demand that 
the money issued shall be based on all commodities. 

It may be objected to this system of regulating the supply of 
money that such employment by the government as it contem- 
plates would be most costly to the nation. It may be urged that 
the number of men so employed would be most irregular and 
that the work carried on by labor so employed would be inter- 
mittent and therefore wasteful. But while this is conceivable it 
is hardly probable, for as the population of the country and the 
industrial activities would increase under such system with great 
regularity free from the interruption of panics and industrial 
crises, the rate of increase in the demand for money would be 
equally regular, and as a consequence the number of men seeking 
employment of the government would be equally constant. So 
the government could by this means carry on works of general 
utility to the people economically while at the same time guaran- 
teeing wage earners against idleness and insuring to our people 
an honest measure of value. Moreover, such money would have 
value behind it, it would represent value and therefore, in banking 
parlance, be good, for it would only be paid out for the creation 
of works of permanent value to government and people. 


Free Coinage of Gold and Silver. 


With an honest monetary system thus secured to our people, 
it may be asked why demand the restoration of silver to free 
coinage? The answer is that the faith of the nation has been 
plighted to the payment in coin of all the bonds of the United 
States, because sundry corporations and individuals have con- 
tracted similar debts, and debts payable specifically in gold, and 
the nation must supply itself and its citizens with the means of 
discharging those debts. It is because Populists are anything but 
repudiators, because they are jealous of preserving the good name 
of the United States, because they would not have it tainted by 
an effort to squeeze out of the fulfillment of its promises, that 
they demand the free coinage of both gold and silver, so that 
the nation may live up to its undertakings, pay its debts to the 
last penny as it promised to pay them. 
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The nation cannot afford to break its plighted faith ; what it 
has promised, undertaken to do it must carry through however 
disagreeable. In making the interest on our bonds issued 
during the war payable in coin, in making the principal specifi- 
cally payable in coin as well when we refunded those bonds, in 
agreeing to pay them in money of greater value than we sold 
them for, we may have made a bad bargain, but that bargain we 
did make and that bargain we must keep, must observe. The 
government will not permit others to break their contracts, 
neither must it break its own. It will pay its debts as it con- 
tracted to pay them, if the Peoples party is entrusted with the 
reins of government. And so will our people pay in gold the 
debts they contracted at home and abroad and unwisely made 
payable in gold, pay them in gold to the last farthing’s weight, 
but the government will guard over the interests of its citizens, 
_it will help them to pay in gold by using inversely the same 
forces to cheapen gold that others have used to make it dis- 
honestly dear, by using he same forces to relieve debtors that others 
have used to oppress them. In short, we will restore free silver 
coinage, we will lessen the demands for gold and so cheapen it 
and raise prices, we will destroy that premium on gold in silver 
using countries that acts asa bounty on exports to gold using 
Europe, we will thus enhance the gold price that our foreign 
creditors must pay for products bought from such countries and 
thus make them only too willing to allow us higher gold prices for 
our products and so make it easier for us to pay our debts. 

It is true that the mere adoption of a paper currency in the 
United States might result in raising gold prices in Europe. It 
so resulted in 1861, when paper took the place of coin in America 
and gold went to Europe. Between 1861 and 1864 prices rose in 
England by seven per cent. Some of this rise was, of course, 
attributable to the destruction of property and the interference with 
trade, especially in cotton, resultant on our Civil War, but part 
of this rise must be attributed to the flow of gold away from 
America, the adding of America’s store to Europe’s stock. When, 
after the war, America again came into the market for gold, prices 
fellin England. ‘They fell until 1870, when the Franco-German 
war, and the going of France toa paper basis released for the 
use of others a large stock of gold, and so materially cheapened 
gold. Prices rose in three years by over 15 percent. in England 
to fall very rapidly again when France again came into the mar- 
ket for gold. 

But pledged to pay our national debt in coin we must pay in 
either silver or gold coin of the weight and fineness coined twenty- 
five years ago, at the time of the refunding acts, and we must 
coin the money that we may have the means of observing such 
contracts, we are in duty bound to supply individuals with the 
means of meetings similar contracts and make it as easy as possi- 
sible for them to pay such obligations which we have made so 
unjustly burdensome by our adherence to the gold standard. So 
we owe the restoration of free silver coinage to these unfortunate 
debtors. But we demand it, not only for this reason, but because 
the bounty conferred on silver using peoples by gold using peo- 
ples, and to the great injury of our producers can be taken from 
such silver using peoples in no other way. 


Government Ownership and Operation of Railroads. 


We pass now to the fourth demand of the Peoples party as 
set forth in the address issued on November 24th by the National 
Organization Committee of that party, namely, government 
ownership and operation of railroad, telegraph and telephone 
lines. This plank isscornfully treated by the New York 77zbune, 
which asserts that thus it is contemplated that the government 
‘‘is to be national railroad superintendent, telegraph operator and 
telephone ‘central’ by virtue of its owning and operating all 
those enterprises.’’ It is worthy of remark that the British Gov- 
ernment is at this time telegraph operator and telephone “‘ cen- 
tral’’ in the British Isles, and with marked success. 
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As to the need of the government taking over our railroads 
so as to open these avenues of communication to all men on the 
same terms and thus insure to all producers an “equality of 
opportunity in the production of wealth, we need hardly expa- 
tiate at this time. It is only necessary to call attention to the 
fact that only those industrial establishments that are situated on 
water highways kept free to the use of all men by the United 
States Government are free from deadening oppression at the 
hands of our railroads, and that even these enterprises must fight 
against grievous obstacles in competition for markets reached 
ouly by rail. These obstacles are raised by the railroads in the 
form of freight discriminations, it is the granting of special rates 
by our railroads to the favored cliques that is the most powerful 
factor in the building up of trusts and monopolies, it is this un- 
just discrimination that enables the clique favored enterprises to 
prosper and pay dividends on watered capital while independent 
producers cannot even earn their way and are driven into bank- 
ruptcy, it is this unjust discrimination that has been so potent in 
enabling the speculative cliques to wreck industries and, by buy- 
ing in such wrecks, accumulate fortunes by preying upon the 
savings of others, savings gathered by years of honest toil. 
Therefore, the taking over of the railroads by the government 
and their operation so as to insure to all men an equality of trans- 
portation service is imperatively demanded as a measure of pro- 
tection. 

On this phase of the question of government ownership of 
our railroads we will not linger longer, but a few words we mnst 
add as to the ways and means by which the government may ac- 
quire the ownership of our existing railroads. We donot suggest 
confiscation, do not even suggest the forcible taking of such 
properties at a valuation. The simple method is for the govern- 
ment to announce its purpose to build or acquire a post road 
between some two points and then estimate the cost of building 
such a road. This done it would be in order to invite proposals 
for the furnishing of such a road to the government. If the 
owners of any existing road saw fit to offer their property to the 
government within the estimated cost of building such a road, 
well and good, the government could buy it ; if not, the govern- 
ment would build its own road either directly or by contract, and 
permit the owners of the existing road to keep their road and 
operate it. But in competition with the government road such 
road could not earn interest on watered capital ; it could not earn 
more than a moderate rate of interest on its true value, for it is 
on this basis that the government would compete for traffic. The 
upshot of the pursuit of such a policy by the government would 
be that the owners of the present roads would gladly surrender 
them to the government at their true value, that is the value as 
measured by the cost of reproduction. 


Opposition to Trusts. 


The doing away with discrimination in transportation rates 
would knock the main prop from under the existing trusts. 
The overthrow of the dishonest appreciating gold standard, the 
establishment of an honest monetary system that would check 
the tendency of prices to fall, put a stop to the undermining of 
profits from this cause, make the rewards of legitimate industry 
remunerative and so take away the incentive to the organization 
of trusts as a measure of self-defense against falling prices would 
take away the cause for the rearing of trusts. And these causes 
removed, trusts and monopolies would totter to the ground by 
their own weight. To hasten their tottering it would only be 
necessary to withdraw all tariff duties of a protective nature im- 
posed on articles, the domestic production or distribution of which 
has fallen under the control of a trust or monopoly. Finally this 
removal of protective duties should be decreed upon the finding 
of the United States courts as to the facts, after the manner con- 
templated in the Pettigrew anti-trust amendment offered in con- 
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nection with the Dingley tariff, but summarily rejected by Repub- 
lican votes. 


Opposition to Alien Ownership of Land and Court-made Law. 


Treatment of the evils of railroad discrimination has led us 
on to consideration of the opposition of the Peoples party to 
trusts out of the order in which it is preseuted among the eight 
propositions before us. We must, therefore, mention opposition 
to alien ownership of land, which is the fifth proposition, and the 
propriety of which is so self-evident as to need no argument, and 
return to say a word in regard to the sixth, namely opposition to 
court-made law. ‘The usurpations of our courts have recently 
been so pronounced in the conflicts between labor and capital 
that they can no longer be permitted to pass unnoticed. The 
function of the courts is to interpret laws, not to make laws, yet 
we have seen them enforcing self-made law, seen judges sit as 
prosecuting attorney, judge and jury allin one. Their function 
is judicial, not executive, much less legislatiye. The lesson of 
their usurpations, of their encroachments on the rights of the 
people, is that in order to conserve our liberties we must discon- 
tinue the system of long tenure of office either elective or ap- 
pointive in our judiciary, and make our judges elective and their 
tenure of office short so that they may be held to accountability 
for their acts by the people. The people, as a court of last resort, 
whose will is in theory supreme, whose judgments are subject 
to no reversal other than their own, are of right entitled to pass 
under review the judgments of their courts. 


Recognition of the Right of the People to Rule. 


Finally, as to the eighth and last tenet of the Peoples party, 
as recently outlined at St. Louis, namely the demand for recogni- 
tion of the initiative and referendum that would give to the 
people the power to pass laws, when they so willed it, over the 
heads of their representatives, and despite anything the moneyed 
oligarchy, working through such representatives, could do to 
prevent, that would enable the people to pass under review, 
separately, and reject any act of their representatives with which 
they were dissatisfied, and for recognition of the imperative man- 
date that would give the people the power to recall at any time 
any representative who should prove unfaithful to his trust, 
brevity of space will permit us to add but a word: The recogni- 
tion of the initiative and referendum and the imperative mandate 
in our system of government is needed to give assurance of 
renewed and continued observance of that grand tenet of true 
democracy of which the People’s party is now the defender: 
equality of opportunity for all, special privileges for none. 


‘*T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not inno- 
cence into the world, we bring impurity much rather ; that which 
purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, 
therefore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, 
and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and 
rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure.’’—J/i//on. 

* Jk 


‘*T have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The former 
is an act, the latter, a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and 
transient ; cheerfulness, fixed and permanent. Those are often 
raised into the highest transports of mirth who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, yet it prevents us from falling into any depths of sorrow. 
Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom 
of clouds and glitters for a moment. Cheerfulness keeps up a 
kind of daylight in the mind, filling it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.’’—Addison. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Foreign Fiction, American-Made. 


Corleone. 2 vols. New York : The Macmillan 


Coa. $2. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The enviable reader who enjoys any and every novel as it 
comes along, just because it is a novel and all the more because 
it is the latest novel out, owes Mr. Crawford more than common 
gratitude for having reluctantly spun out his popular Saracinesca 
trilogy into this fourth volume. American fiction has been hav- 
ing its full share of the general depression of these evil years. 
The domestic circle has been striving against a feeling of desola- 
tion, sufficiently potent to excite unwonted elation over the 
arrival of a really welcome little stranger. True, ‘‘Corleone”’ is the 
youngest of a family of aliens, alien in blood, manners and sym- 
pathy, but their sponsor bears an American name. Mr. Crawford 
was born in Italy, was educated in England and Germany, with 
a short spell in a Concord school, and has published thirty books 
in fifteen years, being now in his forty-fourth year. Most of his 
stories, and certainly the best of them, are of foreign types and 
scenes. His American experiments have not been successes, and 
it is unreasonable to expect otherwise. The accident of pedigree 
and mother tongue can hardly perpetuate the home spirit in 
absentees by choice and half-aliens in spite of themselves. The 
strong patriot love for fatherland, that ‘‘ drags at each remove a 
lengthening chain,’’ must glow with undiminished zest if the old 
heart-interest in the old folks, in the old home, is to transcend the 
dulling influences of time and change. For what we have re- 
ceived let us pray hard to be made duly thankful and preserved 
from the miserable sin of hypercriticism. Such as he has Mr. 
Crawford has lavishly bestowed upon his expectant fellow-coun- 
trymen, and no honest workman is to be reproached for not mak- 
ing his chairs and tables of wood he does not possess. If we 
cannot boast of Mr. Crawford as the maker of great American 
novels we have the solace of claiming him as the champion 
American producer of popular foreign fiction. 

The constant sight of battalions of broom-wielding Sicilians 
on our streets has somewhat deadened public interest in them 
and their island. We take fitful interest in the news of brigand- 
age there and the occasional vendetta performances by agents of 
the mysterious Mafia here. In this story of the Corleone family 
Mr. Crawford gives us needed instruction upon the aims and 
workings of this famous and infamous organization. The name 
seems to be the equivalent of lion-heart, but that dignified beast 
only owns the soul of a cat and the Corleone heroes and heroines 
throb with ‘‘ the worst blood in Italy.’’ The family boast of 
illustrious title and descent, which has come about as low as any 
true aristocrat engaged in gainful occupation need wish, in their 
business partnership with the brigand Mauro. Their ancestral 
estate passes into the hands of the wealthy San Giacinto and then 
they, namely, the brothers Paglinca, who are of Corleone stock, 
remove with their sister Vittoria and their mother to Rome. San 
Giacinto takes Don Orsino with him to enter on possession of the 
mortgaged estate in Sicily. The latter meanwhile finds himself 
deeply in love with Vittoria, who turns out to be no sister of the 
Corleones at all, but is the daughter of Don Formasco, a Roman 
noble, having been kidnapped by brigands in her childhood and 
adopted by the Corleone family. Although the two men have 
an escort of carabineers, they are attacked by brigands in force, 
and in the fight that ensues Don Orisino kills a man who after- 
ward proves to be the third of the Paglinca brothers, who pro- 
tested against the sale of the family property. Now the plot 
begins to work.  Vittoria’s mother swears Mafia vengeance 
against her daughter’s suitor for slaying her son. This tempo- 
rarily breaks the engagement. Don Orsino and his younger 
brother Ippolito, a gentle souled priest with a passion for 
music, return to Sicily. The younger Paglinca, Francesco, 
is enamored of a Sicilian girl, an opera singer in Rome, and 
follows her as she goes to her home to nurse her father 
who is ill. Her name is Aliandra Basilli, and she has in- 
spired an unholy passion in Tebaldo, the elder Paglinca, who 
also hurries to Sicily, raging with Italian jealousy of his more 
honorable brother. Francesco well knows Tebaldo’s fiendish 
nature and his journey is a flight for life. The poor lover seeks 
refuge in a church, which is no sanctuary for him, as Tebaldo 
kills him like a rat on the steps of the altar. It chances that 
Orsino’s brother, the young priest Ippolito, is in the church and 
witnesses the sacrilegious murder. With a cunning which well 
matches his ferocity Tebaldo instantly makes formal confession of 
his crime, not from any weakness of remorse, but because the 
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trick forever seals the lips of the only witness whose testimony 
would bring him to the gallows. The sacred seal of the confes- 
sional is turned to business account by this acting of the part of 
repentant sinner. This checkmate move being completed, what 
next shall the player-penitent do? Run away and never more be 
heard of? Bury himself in a monastery, the one place whose 
door no crime has power to close against the refugee? Or shall 
he end a life now forfeited to law and justice? No; our hero is 
a Sicilian, with strange Mafia ethics. When the people rush in 
on learning of the tragedy he promptly accuses the tongue-tied 
Ippolito of the murder. The priest is put under arrest, and is 
ultimately released on bail, on which he goes to his people in 
Rome, keeping his vow of secrecy even under so terrible a strain 
upon his obligation to his office. Tebaldo is in dread of his knife 
being identified, so he hires his brigand friends to recover it from 
the hole into which he dropped it when reeking with his brother’s 
blood. But confession to brigands is not as safe as confession to 
a priest of Holy Church. True to their nature and business the 
brigands see money in the secret, and they conclude that the best 
way to make the most of it is to seize Tebaldo and force him to 
lead their attack on his family’s former estate, as he knows the 
ins and outs of the place, in their intent to take San Giacento 
prisoner and hold him for a goodly ransom. ‘Tebaldo has shown 
so great versatility in villainy that it is scarcely a surprise to find 
him betraying his brigand friends at the critical moment. In 
consequence they are beaten and most of them killed, while he is 
spared for the ignominious death of a fever patient, confessing 
his manifold sins either from constitutional cowardice or peni- 
tence, or both. Tebaldo’s exit is supposed to clear the stage of 
the bad-blooded Corleones. 

Melodrama can undoubtedly be made elegant by the school- 
master and scene painter. Whether it is worth the pains is for 
each reader to determine for himself. Not all the perfumes of 
Arabia could take out the ‘‘ damned spot’’ from Lady Macbeth’s 
milkwhite hand. Not all the art of artist penmen can sweeten a 
tale of gross and brutish wickedness. Why should it? some will 
ask, and there is no silencing answer to be made. Everyone to 
his taste and joy to us all inourchoice. Mr. Crawford finds that 
his American admirers admire his skillful depiction of the uncanny 
ways of Italian adventurers in titled society more than they ad- 
mire his portrayal of their respectable countrymen and women. 
He murmurs ‘‘ Kismet, it is fate,’’ not without a patriotic pang, 
we may hope, and like a shrewd business man, he purveys the 
commodity in demand. It is possible to join in the chorus of 
praise now going up for his local knowledge and color, for his 
astounding industry, and for his ingenuity in devising melo- 
dramatic plots, while still regretting that so great talent should 
be devoted to themes so alien to the American heart. After the 
output of a few more pot-boilers has placed the author among the 
millionaires, we may reckon on a book or two planned on nobler 
lines, written more leisurely, and worthier of a gifted author am- 
bitious to win and hold the esteem of the truly patriotic element 
among his own greater people. Our plain George, Thomas, 
Benjamin and the rest, though borne by our Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, as names may not have the romantic charm that 
fiction-loving dudes of both sexes find in Giovanni, Tomasso, 
Ferdinando and Tebaldo, but they have a ring in them racy of 
the soil, and the touch of real genius can emblazon them with 


glory. 
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The [lysteries and Trickeries of True and False Spiritism. 


Hours With the Ghosts. By HENRY RIDGELY EvANs. Illustrated. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. fr. 

Neither the title nor sub-title, ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Witchcraft,’’ does justice to this wide-ranging book, which is 
decidedly hard to characterize in a sentence. It combines a 
philosophical discussion of the doctrines of the new Theosophy 
with an examination of the evidence held by theosophists and 
spiritualists of high and low degree as sufficient proof of the 
existence of disembodied spirits and therefore of individual 
immortality. This evidence includes the subjective phenomena of 
thought-reading, and what are called telepathic communications 
of impressions, besides the physical ‘‘ manifestations’’ of table- 
rappings, etc., which manifest less than they make obscure. The 
author has made the broad subject his study for a number of 
years, going through the weary round of seances with apparently 
every public medium, and supplementing his own investigations 
with authentic accounts of the doing of celebrities like D. D. 
Home, the Davenport Brothers, and the lesser lights of Spiritism. 
His verdict after personal experiences is identical with our own, 
arrived at after ten years of active investigation at the feet of 
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many temporarily eminent mediums, some of whose ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions’’ we ourselves performed to the complete satisfaction of the 
faithful down to the moment when we thought fit to own up to 
the pious fraud, in the interests of honesty all round. Mr. Evans 
tells how he did the very same thing, with the same excellent 
results, and his record of tricks, simply silly and sometimes 
puzzlingly ingenious, affords good reading for all, both amusing 
and eye-opening. This vulgar class of ‘‘ manifestations’? it is flat- 
tery to ascribe to conjuring, with which comment he dismisses 
them, but of the very different and respect-worthy phenomena 
‘coming within the domain of psychic force’’ he has more to say. 
Scientists of the high eminence of Sir William Crookes, of the 
Royal Society, and Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace, with whom we 
were privileged to converse intimately on this matter, have put 
it above dispute or doubt that there are forces, or a force, which 
act independently of what we familiarly speak of as mind and 
matter. It is tempting to resort to big words in discussing this 
subject, a temptation we prefer to steer clear of even at the risk 
of seeming to degrade the soaring cloud to the level of a 
swamp mist, but they are much of a muchness as fog after all. 
This book describes and illustrates the ingenious mechanical 
experiments by which this unknown force demonstrated itself 
through the body, or by virtue of some subtle emanation from 
the body, of the medium Home, and of many ordinary persons 
of both sexes. ‘This power, by which heavy articles became 
light, light articles heavy, and some solid articles were moved 
without being touched, was named by Prof. Crookes psychic, or 
soul force, for want of a better word. To call it will-power 
seems to come nearer the fact, though quite as far from an expla- 
nation. Whatever it may be it is absurd to assume that any 
such feat paves the way to proof of independent individual spirit 
existence. The old notions of animal magnetism hit the mark 
better. In meeting a mixed company we instantly experience 
sensations of attraction and antipathy which are not accounted 
for solely by the impressions received through the eye or ear. 
Love itself owes more or less to the mysterious force which is 
apart from, yet cannot, at least does not, manifest its influence 
except through the agency of the human organization. If the 
disembodied spirit of John Jones cannot, or at least does not, 
manifest its power to tilt a ricketty little table except by using 
the living body of Tom Smith, it is rather difficult to gauge the 
precise degree of what we understand by independence, or use- 
fulness, or pleasure the late John Jones now enjoys. This sub- 
ordination to the personality of the medium, granting his abso- 
lute honesty, forbids belief in the isolate and free existence of the 
supposed controlling personality. Enough for the present that 
the physical organization possesses a subtle force, in given con- 
ditions, as yet unharnessed for common service. It will be soon 
enough to call upon this force to prove an alibi when we catch it 
shifting the furniture while nobody is in the room. 

The author says of the subjective phenomena of Spiritism 
(which term fits the situation better than Spiritualism): ‘‘ I am 
convinced that the recently annunciated law of telepathy will 
account for them. I discredit the theory of spirit intervention.”’ 
Thought transmission is no new study, though it bears a new 
and therefore an attractive name. ‘The interesting records of the 
Society for Psychical Research are quoted, and various experi- 
ences personal to the author are added. The list of authentic 
ghost visions, presentiments, dreams and omens is too long and 
well substantiated to need more than this passing allusion. We 
hear of promised marvels in electricity by which messages can be 
carried without wires. Whether this, when it becomes a working 
certainty, will yield physical proof of the means by which a 
thought, or the vision of an act, can be projected across the 
ocean and be instantaneonsly received by a consciousness until 
that instant unconscious or unprepared, is another of the many 
mysteries it will be early enough to dogmatize about when they 
come to stay. Telepathic phenomena, which are commoner than 
many are ready to believe, are quite interesting enough in them- 
selves, as they are, without our seeking to load them with more 
than they can safely carry. ‘The author is one of those whoclaim 
that they go to prove the immortality of the individual soul. 
‘*’The existence of a subjective or subliminal consciousness in 
man, as illustrated in the phenomena mentioned, seems to indi- 
cate that the human personality is really a spiritual entity, pos- 
sessed of unknown resources, and capable of preserving its 
identity despite the shock of time and the grave.’’ Any inter- 
pretation is welcome which leaves the cherished solace of this 
sure and certain hope of continued life to the troubled wits and 
hearts of humankind. Only it is just possible that the too free 
resort to grandiose words that begin with sub-, super-, psych-, 
-hyp-, etc., and end in -ology and -ism, tends to shift honest faith 
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Women’s ‘THE CHARMONT”’ 
Kid gloves are perfection 

for street wear. They 
Gloves are pique sewed— 
which means flat seam- 


ing instead of the glove overstitch. 
Strongest of all. $1.50. Tan, red tan, 
blues, greens and black. 

More ‘‘ Princess May ’’ Gloves have 
come. We have to order them in by 
thousands of pairs. The one real fine 
kidskin glove in America at $1. 


Mint corner 
Men’s “THE UNIversity” Chose 
the name seventeen years 
Gloves ago, but almost every year 
the glove has grown better—for we’re 
after the best. No kidskin glove for 
men equals this glove to-day—none 
shall catch up with it. Red tan and 
other tan, and brown. $1.50. 
Second aisle from Chestnut st., main entrance. 
TWELVE THOUSAND 


Boxed Holiday boxes are 
Stationery ready this morning 
in this special lot—all at one price. 
This— 

Twenty-four sheets of paper and 
twenty-five envelopes in heavy rough 
or smooth finish; assorted tints—all 
fashionable shapes, including the new 
square sizes. Having our own factory 
facilities makes the price 


12c. a box 


instead of 25c. for which it is usually 
fairly sold. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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and reverent ignorance from the solid rock to a basis of sand. 
None the less we commend this most interesting book to thought- 
ful readers of every cult, and to young investigators. If they 
come out at the tail end no surer of the grand solution than when 
they began it, they will certainly be the richer for much miscel- 
laneous edification and no little amusement. There are forty 
illustrations, which include portraits of theosophists and medi- 
ums and photographs of as genuine spirits as have ever been 
caught. 
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Let Us Follow Him. 
& Co. 50c. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Boston: Little, Brown 


This little story is translated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin, and is included in the author’s new volume, ‘‘ Hania.’’ It 
is published in this separate form because it gave Sienkiewicz the 
idea of writing his masterpiece, ‘‘ Quo Vadis.’’ Antea, wife of 
the Roman patrician, Cinna, suffers from terrible visions and is 
sent by her physician for change of air to Jerusalem. ‘There she 
and her husband meet Pilate, who tells them about the Nazarene, 
his teachings and his condemnation to death. They witness the 
Crucifixion, and accept the Saviour. It isa daring experiment 
to make this the subject of a secular love story, but it is done 
with simple dignity and reverence. The author could not fail to 
impart deep and fresh interest to any tale of that period. There 
is a photogravure frontispiece. 
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By JoSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
50 cents. 


The Growth of Christianity. 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Chicago : 


From his denominational standpoint the author sets forth, in 
a series of lessons for the older scholars, the rise and progress of 
historic Christianity. Judging from his exposition of the forma- 
tion of and subtle meanings put into the Nicene Creed the author 
is very liberal minded, careful to treat difficult matters with per- 
fect fairness, and invites criticism of possible errors of statement, 
should any be found. In his chapter on the Church of England 
he compares the influence and present condition of the Noncon- 
formists with the Church, holding or implying that the State 
Church is the weaker of the two. Asa plain fact, verifiable by 
the year books of the denominations, it is the dissenting churches 
that are decaying in numbers and in influence, and the establish- 
ment is the gainer socially if not religiously. Mr. Crooker has 
compiled a remarkably good and impartial book in small compass, 
which will prove doubly serviceable when it gets its promised 
index. 
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The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the Rail. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


By Cy WARMAN. 


This writer for boys has made himself the prose laureate of 
railways and railway men, qualifying for the office by travelling 
across the country in the cab of a real locomotive, in the thorough- 
going spirit of the amateur actor who blacked himself all over to 
play Othello conscientiously. Boys like real realism in all its 
reality and they get it here, with as much poetry as can well be 
extracted from the racket and smoke of trains. The author 
appears to mean it in all seriousness, but his magniloquent dedi- 
cation of these stories to ‘‘ my blue-eyed baby boy whose dimpled 
hands are knocking at my door, who steals into my study and 
hinders, into my heart and helps ’’ is the last straw the overworked 
Dedication camel can bear. It has gotten beyond a joke and 
more than half way into the swamp of sheer drivel. If lacka- 
daisical authors must Dedicate or die, why not fling their books 
at sentimental purchasers? They might buy more. 

Kk 


A Romance in Transit. 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


By FRANCIS LYNDE. New York : Charles Scrib- 


This author Dedicates, too, but more wisely to a ‘‘small 
person,’’ anonymous withal, who ‘‘ unconsciously ’’ inspired the 
story. As the little secret seems to be imbedded in a single 
bosom, the other possible party to it being a virtual physical and 
mental nonentity, the dedication is another of those mysterious 
superfluities with which literature abounds. It is a brightly 
written love story of the West, the roar and rattle of the railway 
makes a musical accompaniment to the dialogue, and in the fitness 
of things the book ought to be read in thetrain. It is a well 
printed volume of the Ivory Series. 
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STOMACH CATARRH. 





What a Druggist Says About Remedies 
for Stomach Troubles. 


July 28, 1893, 
I was taken 
with a burning 
in my stomach 
and I could 
hardly bear to 
Sf move. I had 

/X\, several doctors 

examine me. 
Some decided 
I had a boil on 
my liver ; others said it was indiges- 
tion; some one thing, some an- 
other. I took everything they pre- 
scribed, but no relief came. I could 
not drink enough water to quench 
my thirst; if I did it would come 
up in a short time and leave me 
with a sick stomach. I could only 
eat corn bread and drink milk; at 
night, about one o’clock, it would 
I suffered this way for 
two years. My bones ached as 
though I had been pounded, every 
morning. I could hardly realize 
that I was able to move. My bow- 
els would not move unless I took 
physic. I read about every medi- 
cine I could, and had faith in every- 
thing. Finally I read about a medi- 
cine called Pe-ru-na. I gota bottle, 
and, after taking it, felt some ease. 
I was handling drugs, and I ordered 
some to keep in stock and to take 
myself. I continued to take it, and 
am now in very good health, and I 
believe it due to your medicine. I 
thought I was as bad as I could be, 
for I had taken everything, and, 
instead of them working off the 
bile, I would throw it up. I could 
get nothing that would give me re- 
lief in that way, and all this time 
my stomach was as sore as could be. 
I could not bear the weight of my 
hand on my stomach without pain. 
I can now say that it is my opinion 
there is no better medicine made 
than Pe-ru-na, and I thank God 
that it was recommended to me.’’ 

J. P. Lambert, 
Templeton, Tenn. 

Send to The Pe-ru-na Drug Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, for a free copy of Dr. Hart- 
man’s latest book on ‘‘ Winter 
Catarrh.”’ 

Ask your druggist for a free Pe- 
ru-na Almanac for 1898. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 


THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: 
COMMODUS, 


Two Poems. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of 
**Beu-Hur,” ‘The Prince of India,” ‘* The 
Boyhood of Christ,” etc. Illustrated by F. 
V. Du Mondand J. R. Weguelin. 8vo. Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2.50. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


By PoULTNEY BiGELow, Author of ‘‘The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” *‘ The Border- 
land of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


MARCHESI AND /IUSIC. 


Passages from the Life of a famous Singing 
Teacher. By MATHILDE MARCHESI. With 
an Introduction by Massenet. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 
A Novel. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illus- 
trated by Peter Newell. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 





** ALL HANDS.”’ 


Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. 
By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZoGBAUM, Author of 
‘“Horse, Foot and Dragoons.”’ Large 4to. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Full Gilt, $5.00. 


THE MARTIAN. 


A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author 
of ‘‘ Peter I[bbetson,”’ ‘‘Trilbv,’”’ etc. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Post 8vo. Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; 
Three-quarter C ushed Levant, $4.50. A 
Glossary of the French expressions is in- 
cluded. 


Edition de Luxe, on Hand-made Paper, with 
Deckel Edges—the I!lustrationsin Sepia and 
the Text in Black. Large 8vo. Bound in 
Vellum. Limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 
$10.00. 


A YEAR FROM A _ REPORTE,.’S 
NOTEBOOK. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of 
“The Princess Aline,” ‘* Three Gringos in 
Venezuela,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. 


Twelve Aeglogues. By EDMUND SPENSER. 
Newly adorned with Twelve Pictures and 
Other Devices. By Walter Crane. Square. 
8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $-.00. 


ARS RECTE VIVENDI. 


Being Essays Written for ‘‘ The Easy Chair.” 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of 
‘“Prue and I,”’ etc. Post 8vo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


CELEBRATED TRIALS. 


By HENRY LAUREN CLINTON, Author of ‘‘ Ex- 
traordinary Cases.’’ With Nine Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. $2.50. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 


Pictures and Verses of English Society. By 
GEORGE Dv MAURIER, Author and Illustrator 
of ** The Martian,’’ ** Trilby,”"etc. Large 4to. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $5.00. 


SPANISH JOHN. 


Being a Memoir now First Published in Com- 
plete Form, of the E:rly Life and Adventures 
of Colonel John McDonell, known as ‘* Span- 
ish Jobn,’”’ when a Lieutenant in the Com- 
pany of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, 
in the Service of the King of Spain, Operat- 
ing in go By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. 
Illustrated by F. De Myrbach. Post &8vo. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By JAMES M. BUCKLEY. In Two Volumes. 
With over 100 Portraits and Views. 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Justin H. MCCARTHY. Vol. II. complet- 
ing the work. Post $vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON. Illustrated 
Photographs. Crown Svo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gil: Top, *”.50, 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE CENTURY Co. publish a burlesque version, or perver- 
sion, of Omar Khayyam, under the title ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of Doc 
Sifers.’’ When it is seen that our domestic oriental is no other 
than James Whitcomb Riley, and that this is his longest piece of 
verse, depicting a quaint Hoosier doctor, the joke will more than 
justify itself. General Schofield’s memoirs, entitled ‘‘ Forty-six 
Years in the Army,’’ will command public attention by its un- 
veiling of secret history and its graphic war pictures. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. issue a new story by Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, entitled ‘‘In the Permanent Way.’’ Her strong 
novel of the Indian Mutiny is in its twelfth American edition. 
‘*A Forest Orchid,’’ and other tales, by Ella Higginson, and 
‘«The Old Santa Fe Trail,’’ by Col. Henry Inman, who followed 
it in the perilous days, are among the new issues. Justin 
McCarthy’s illustrated ‘‘Story of Gladstone’s Life’’ is now 
ready. 


LAIRD AND LEE announce their ‘‘ Pony Reference Library,”’ 
consisting of five compact volumes, the ‘‘ Modern Webster Dic- 
tionary,’’ ‘‘ Lee’s Priceless Recipes,’’ Conklin’s ‘‘ Handy Manual 
and Atlas,’’ ‘‘ Pocket Encyclopedia,’’ and ‘‘ Home and Business 
Instructar,’’ the set containing over two thousand pages and 
three hundred illustrations. Evan’s ‘‘ Hours With the Ghosts,’’ 
and Burlingame’s ‘‘ Life and Secrets of Hermann the Magician,’’ 
are entertaining books for winter evenings. 


A.C. McCiurG & Co. announce the latest of Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s popular and excellent histories, ‘‘ Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ with chapters on Cuba and the South American 
colonies. ‘‘ Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education ”’ is a 
striking work by the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have brought out a new selection 
of the late Eugene Field’s songs of childhood, entitled ‘‘ Lullaby 
Land,’’ with an introduction by Kenneth Grahame, and two hun- 
dred illustrations. 


G. P. PurnaAm’s Sons add a new volume to their series, 
Heroes of the Nations, ‘‘ The Cid Campeador,’’ and the ‘‘ Waning 
of the Crescent in the West,’’ by H. Butler Clarke, whose other 
books on Spanish subjects hold high rank. 














Prevention is Better 
Than Cure 


Use Prof. Loeberger’s Germ 
Destroying Tablets 


The Best Disinfectant Ever Offered for Sale. 


No Home Should be Without One. 
They Purify the Air — i 


They are essential in all Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Nurseries, Bed Rooms, 
Schools, Work Shops and all public places. 

Destroy Bacteria and prevent the spread of all Infectious Diseases. 
Acknowledged by the leaders of the Medical Profession to be THE BEST. 

The Tablets are put up ina Handsome Japanned Box. Only necessary 
to hang the box upon the wall and open the slide, the Tablets do the rest. 

Save money and trouble for Doctor and Patient and buy 





Dr. Loeberger’s Germ Destroying Tablets. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 50 cents. 


The New York Disinfecting Company, 
READE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SOME POPULAR BOOKS 


Issued by 


Che Robert Clarke Zompany. 


Modern Poet Prophets, Essays critica! 
and interpretative. 

“The range of this remarkable book is al! 
the way from Shelley, Matthew Arnold and 
Gerhard Hauptman to Whitman, Goethe and 
Browning "’ 

By William Norman Guthrie. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
The Covenanter, the Cavalier and the 
Puritan. 

‘““A comparison of the record of the Cov- 
enanters with that of the Cavaliers and of the 
Puritans ; showing in how remarkable a man- 
ner the former people have been neglected 
and ignored in the history and the public 
thought of the country.” 

By Judge Oliver Perry Temple, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

Mystic Masonry; or, The Symbols of 
Freemasonry, and the greater Myster- 
ies of Antiquity. 

14 tull page illustrations of Mystic and 

Masonic symbols. 

“A genuine revelation to Freemasons.” 
By J. D. Buck, M.D., F T.S., A. and A.S.R., 32°. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Browning’s Paracelsus and Other 
Essays. 
By J.D. Buck, M.D., author of “ Mystic Masonry.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Optimist. 
By Charles Frederic Goss. 2nd edition, tllustrated, 


2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
1861-1865. A Story of Forrest and 
His Men. 


‘* Being Personal Recollections and Exper- 
iences in the Confederate Army.” 

By an Old‘ Johnnie” (Capt. James Dinkins). 
Every soldier should read it and pass it along 
the line. 

z2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1 50. 


Etidorhpa; or, The End of Earth. 
By John Uri Lord. 
With many illustrations by J. Augustus Knapp. 
‘The Literary Masterpiece of the day.” 
8th edition. Royal 8vo, 362 pages. Cloth extra, 
met $2.00, 


Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
Che Robert Clarke Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 

31-39 Ath St., East, ao Cincinnati. 








Just Published. 
LIFE OF 


Gen. George Gordon Meade. 


By RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 
With three photogravure portraits and twenty-two 
maps and plans. 

One Volume, Crown Octavo. 620 pages. 


Bound in Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, $6.00. 








The author of the work having been from boy- 
hood intimate with the General, would seem to 
be particularly fitted to present a faithful por- 
traiture of him in his public and private capaci- 
ties, which task the publishers believe that he 
has successfully accomplished. 

Without pretending to be exhaustive of a ca- 
reer which was for chow while brimful of stir- 
ring events in connection with the Army of the 
Potomac, of which the General was the com- 
mander for nearly two years, and as such fought 
with it the battle with whose ending waned the 
fortunes of the Soutbern Confederacy, the work 
is nevertheless replete with interest derived from 
the spectacle of the interaction between the 
hero of the story and the events by which he 
was moulded and in turn contributed to shape. 
As, by astrange fatality,a new generation has 
come upon the stage before any work on the 
subject of General Meade has appeared, the 
publishers cannot but think that, in the volume 
which they are about to issue, they are supplying 
a real need; all the more because the treatment 
of its subject does not by its nature address itself 
to military men alone, but to the General's 
friends, to his old soldiers, to the juvenile as 
well as the adult world, and because, in a theme 
so long neglected, the work is, through new 
matter and rectifica ion of published error, an 
important contribution to the truth of the his- 
tory of the Civil War in America. 








Sold only by Subscription by our ourselves 
or our authorized agents. 


Good Agents Wanted. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE LIVING AGE 


FounceD By E. LITTELL ww 1844, 
Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AT THE CROSS ROADS. By F. F. Montrésor. Pp 425. New York: D. 



























V. Appleton & Co. $1.50. the Leading British periodicals in every department of 
ai Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, Ger- 
‘ AT THE GATES OF SONG. Sonnets, by Lloyd Mifflin Pp, 162. Illustrated man, Spanish, Italian and other Continental sources ; also, 
< . Readings from American Msgazines and from new books. 
all I e an. - ws 4 » SEBO. é F . sa3 
aa y Ties, Maren Beaton : Hotes & Lauriat P1-50 Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and 
nd " ; i ‘ translations from the best writers will appear during the 
GERMAN SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. Compiled by Georgianna year. 
- F. Mondan. Pp. 44. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 5c. iT AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY ” 
$e MONI DER GEIssBuB. By Johanna Spyri; with a vocabulary by H. A. ‘* WITH ALL HER HEART.”’ From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 
he Guerber. Pp. 74. Boston: D.C. Heath&Co  25¢. Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL, PUBLICATION of a TRANSLATION, made 
ap : e expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous novel. The first instalment appears in the 
ed . , : number of Nov. 6th. 
aie THE WoRKERS. An Experiment in Reality. By Walter A. Wyckoff. Pp This novel, in its recent presentation in the Its literary and ethical qualities are so | nusual 
- Pas Wakes 2 — '’e a REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, aroused the greatest that LES ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES 
J 270. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 25 interest, both in France and England. described it as ‘‘ An Epoch-Making Story.’’ 
of FREE To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Living Age for 1898, will be sent FREE the EIGHT 
‘a HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ByS. D. MCCONNELL, ——_—~ NUMBERS of 1897 containing the first instalments of «*«WITH ALL HER HEART.” 
5 i bs Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cents. 
nd D.D., D.C.L. Pp.452. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $2. , 
j THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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A faithful picture of the Life of the Pioneer = —_ we 
Founders of Western Pennsylvania and the Edited by ALBERT SHAW. nes 
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sal book were sold in advance of publication. a 
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PATHETIC. GRAPHIC. ° ‘ b d Vi ° ll t tj ba 
seeds Cee. Sir John Gilbert and Victorian [Illustration x 
By ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor of the " Art Student” m 
oe 
One of the notable books of the year. The Duchess of Teck . we 
ca hane 
7 am By LADY HENRY SOMERSET 6 
€ XN ° = 
ee 
The Philadelphia Aecord, in a two column re- = ‘| he A Meer of Afghanistan yas 
Brien - ; ' C9 A CHARACTER SKETCH BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM os 
0. view, says of it :—He has succeeded in produc- ie e EY 
ing what must remain the definitive narrative | Sw Th N C dj R 1 t M t xy 
(even though cast in the form of fiction) of that ae e CW ald lal €Cc1procl y ovemen 4a 
by vitally interesting episode, the Whiskey Riot of 3 > P iat 
to , : a 5 
a Western Pennsylvania. The promise of the wy 0 % A R bl swe 
“ preface is amply redeemed in the romance itself, 2 ul merican epu 1CS nn 
he which is a forcible and realistic evocation of the ix x a: 
4s) old Scotch-Irish se:tlement of the western region | aw Th B k f th S VF 
on of this Commonwealth, and which presents some ink € OO S 0 C €aSon ” 
he remarkably life-like and impressive types in the € P ‘ : vai 
m- Latinas teliee and sem Ghaiee andl Boudin. ae The Departments contain among half a hundred subjects: o2 
he the sharp-tongued, Scripture-quoting mother, 3G The Sealing Question and the Pacific Ocean. A Swedish Explorer Sooo —_ oe 
rk Polly, who rides with her husband to the militia re —_ —_ | poy 8 Fig Ferma | ancients teausenes Le 
ry ’ ry : - a. . a 
~- gathering at Braddock’s Field ar d gives the re- a The Results of The New York Elections. The Rate of Street Car Fares. we 
he volutionary Dave Braddock a piece of her mind, G4 Currency and Banking Reform, . The Three-Year College Course. “+ 
re. and blunt backwoodsman Andy Burbeck, who Ye The Political News of England, Austria, Ger- _ mena —— the Iron Market. rt 
ae would not have shamed the creative genius of many, Turkey aud Africa so enn tee Enine’.” Mays 
he - : = ; 3 The Prevention of Yellow Fever. Hymns That Have He'ped. im 
he James Fenimore Coop:r. Very high praise, in- ha ws 
ne deed, is due to Dr. McCook. His handling of P f | lil t t d Ch . t N b a 
st UE tne cotice tnserrection with its crowded pano A Profusely Illustrate ristmas Number ‘ 
elf rama of excited events, evinces an almost epic ae: . (or 
I's grasp. Subscription Price, $2.50 Per Year. ae 
Ww . epee PROP eRe See eee ee ee Oe oe oe eee ee ee Mes 
. j eS - om 
is . SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. l fo 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent post paid by 4 ™ 
the publishers, h The American Monthly, a b ws 
4 13 Astor Place, New York City. a * ny xa 
= - Mu KC 
L Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the current p ae rt 
GRORGE W. JACOBS & C0, number and the two preceding issues of the Address, L ve 
J . AMERICAN MONTHLY, made on condition that the ra 
- offer be accepted onthiscoupon, tenn nennntennentnnnennnnnanananannnnnnnnnnnncnnnnnannn ~ 
; Geer eee ee eee Be ee Pee eee Bees Hoes See Led 
103 S. 15th Street, Giese RRP SAS ws 
. 
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The Wanamaker Idea 


When our buyers strike a particularly 
rare bargain, we pass the benefit on to our customers. Nota penny is ever 
added to price because goods are worth more than our cost. The Wanamaker 
History Club illustrates this. By undertaking to sell One Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Dollars’ worth of Ridpath’s History of the World we secured 
an entire edition at unheard-of figures. 

This history has never been sold for less than $48 to $175 per set, accord- 
ing to binding. Over 50,000 sets have been sold at these prices. Would 
50,000 people pay more than worth? A very slight reduction would have 
sold out the entire edition in our two stores—but our policy Cuts the Price 
in Half. Nor is this all—to make this entertaining and educational work 
available to everyone that cares to know the characteristics and achievements 
of the men and nations who have made the world what it is today, we have 
organized 


THE WANAMAKER HISTORY CLUB. 


Join it before our edition ts exhausted; pay the membership fee, 


ONE DOLLAR 


the whole exght-volume set in any binding 7s delivered at once, you agreeing to 
make 15 monthly payments—first payment 30 days after joining—for the 
cloth bound, $1.50 a month; for the half-Russia—by far the more durable and 
attractive—$2 a month; for sumptuous full morocco, $2.50 a month. 


is never to speculate in merchandise. 














The edition, though large, is limited, and the club will close without notice 
when all sets are taken. Members may resign and return their books within 
10 days and club fee will be returned. Books delivered free where our wagons 
trun. We pay no freight or express charges. 


John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 
the eminent scholar, writer, an 
thinker, put a lifetime of study 
and labor in preparing his His- 
tory of the World. The pub- 
lishers invested a fortune in the 
illustrations and plates. 

‘here are EIGHT MASSIVE 
VOLUMES, 6,500 large double-col- 


St —— A) umn pages, the equivalent of 30 

ect a oc Pent! | i ordinary octavo books of 500 
, a) 4 4) f pages. Nearly 4,000 maps, chron- 

i . ological and genealogical c harts, 

ait = i | race plates and race charts, in 12 


colors, engravings and repro- 
ductions from originals by the 
great masters of European and 
American art, illustrate and en- 
force the text and form the 
greatest gallery of historical 
pictures ever brought together. 

Every important name and 
event since the world began is 
adequately treated. Every na- 
tion and every race, existing or 
extinct, ancient, medieval and 
modern, receive due description. 
Remarkably complete indices 
bring every name and fact within 
ready finding. 

Equal space is given to de- 
_"s scribing the real life of the plain 
people. The makers of histor 
are portrayed as fully as their 





























‘ii = ublic achievements. Part one 

aa: Ay Pre Bes si i oh WA is Mankind; Part two, Nations. 

r pc} =e Bb.0;1i = Re Zz No other general history covers 

Aut ill ah teal ; ill the former at all; nonetreats the 
cull! Mail iy alli iil ! bei latter as fully or successfully. 


Dr. Ridpath’s literary style 
S ea graphic, graceful 

and fascinating. Gian a volume at random, your interest is immediately enlisted, and other days live again in the 
author’s moving word-pictures. 

This is not an old edition, but is fresh from the printer’s and down to date, including such recent events as the wars 
between China and Japan, Greece and Turkey, Spain and Cuba, the Queen’sJubilee, etc., etc. 

= lays of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Ridpath’s History of the World overtops all 
general histories. 


President McKinley and Ex-President Harrison heartily endorse and recommend Ridpath’s History 
of the World. Sodo more than 500 college presidents and professors, thinkers, statesmen, and critics, 

Large open type, careful printing, heavy super-calendered paper, and strong and beautiful bind- 
ing, make the books mechanically just right. 

Sample pages with colored plate, illustrations, testimonials and full information free on request. 


Send or bring your dollar to either store. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


[December 4, 1897 
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CALIFORNIA 


3 IN THREE DAYS 3 


SUNSET Moun 
Limirep “MOR 


From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 

Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
car. with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen's 
buffet, lounging and smoking compartment; a ladies’ 
parlor car, with ta kya sleeping compartments and 
assembly hall; dining car—meals served a la carte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted ——— with Pintsch gas. and 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature This elegantly 
equipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis, 

through without change. 
EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


CITY OF MEXICO. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 





For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’l Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or WM. E. Hoyt, 
Gen’'l Eastern Pass, Agt., 391 Broadway, New 


York. 
ILLINOIS 
bg 


Ng SIP >< VALLEY 
Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


pyaseee Gre 
AYLIGHT QU) PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet O: pen and Compartment —— 
ing Oars. See that your Pticket between Chicago a 
St Louis Reads v via u lingis ¢ entral Railroad. 

It_can be obtained of your | ticket age 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Til. Cent. Rk. R.. Ol ae Ti 



















RAYMOND 
WHITcOMa’s Bs mest 
rip 


All Traveling Expenses song to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Orient, sailing from New York, 
Saturday, Janaary 15, on the North German 
Lloyd steamship ‘“‘ Werra.’’ A month in Egypt, 
an of a voyage of 20 days on the Nile; a 


month in 
Palestine 
and Syria, 
jane a 
ing 


tour from Jerusalem northward Po damaris. 
Damascus, Baalbec and Beyrout ; and subsequent 
visits to Smyrua, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
Athens, etc. The trip can be extended through 
Italy and the countries of Central and Northern 
Europe if desired. European tours leaving New 
York April 16, May 31 and July 2. Other tours 
to California, Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan. etc. 

Send for special circular of Bible Lands Trip. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 Chestnut st., Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Phila. 


by What 
* Tom Watson 
» Says 


Can be found only in one pe 
—the leading reform weekly 
America—it’s always “ in-the-mid- 
dile-of-the-road” and is filled to run- 
ning over every issue RED 
HEADED POPULISM pure and 
simple. You just can’t do without 
it if you’re a populist anti-fusionist 
—can’t do without it anyway. 


Send us 25 — and your name 
goes on to Jan. 1, 1898. Every week 
you a a lose ae copy. 





Campaign Y 
Clubs, write for it. Address 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PAPER, % 


(Tom Wateon’s Paper.) 
ATLANTA, GA. z 














